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VA Conducted by Lawrence Durborow, Inc., Educa- 
tional Advisers, 25 West 43ri1 Street, New York 





This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catulogs if you are interested. 




















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

















AMERICAN LABORATORY 
THEATRE « THEATRE ARTS 
INSTITUTE ¢ NEw YorRK CITY 


222 East 54th Street Plaza 5100 
NexT E1GHT MontTHs’ Course BéGINsS OCTOBER IST, 1929 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY : : : STAGE WorRK 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA : : TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 














“To reach real solid success on the stage, one must have 
besides ability, real, thorough training. 

“In my opinion there is no one in America more qualified 
to teach this art than Madame Ouspenskaya, who teaches 
the same technique I had the privilege of receiving when I 
studied in the school of the Moscow Art Theatre.” 

ALLA NAZIMOVA, 











Technical Training in Voice Production, Ballet, Body Rhythm, 
Diction, Fencing 
For Information Apply to 


Mr. GEORGE BirRsE, GENERAL MANAGER 
222 East 54th Street, N. Y. C. Plaza 5100 
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PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


lete course in all Dramatic Arts givenina 
Soquinr producing theatre under eB Sitions 
required by commercial theatres Stage rehearsals daily, 
GILMOR BROWN, 
Supervising Director. 
Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave.,Pasadena, California. 





Winter session opens Oct.10, 1929 











The 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street New York City 


Training for the professional theatre. Two 
years” course under expert instructors. 
Special Saturday morning class for teachers 
and Little Theatre directors. 


Number of Students accepted limited. 


Subscription season of six plays for the 
advanced student players. 


Registrations accepted now for next season 
for October 1929—June 1930. 


Write for catalog 


























TAMIRIS 


ANN@®UNCES , THE 
@®PENING @F THE 


SCH@@L @F THE | 
AMERICAN DANCE" | 
GR@®UP & INDIVIDUAL 
INY TRUCTION 


F@R INF@RMATION PH@NE 
SUSQUEHANNA 6004 


127 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
AFTER SEPT. Ist. 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Fall Term Opens September 17th 
Courses 
Play Production — Pantomime — Story Telling — 
Speech—Phonetics— Voice—Stage Craft—Interpreta- 
tive Dancing—Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
































AMERICAN INSTITUTE | 
of 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR RHYTHM 
MOVEMENT AND MUSIC 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic Movement 
Solfege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition 


NORMAL TRAINING 
Dalcroze Certificate provides New Profes- 
sion for College and Music Students 
Season October 7th to May 31st 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 


PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 East 59th St., New York Volunteer 1357 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN | 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 








B. iden Whitford Kane 
Mary Agnes "De le Cloyd Head 
Alphenso laneili and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply new! 
Address Dept. TA fer free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























THEODORA IRVINE 
ST UD IO THEATRE 


610 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 

Wynne Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Fall session begins October 7th. 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 rn 














PORTS HUMPHREY 


CHARISS WEED MAN 
V 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 


9 GASt 59 
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Dormitory Send for Year Book 


Curricula covers all phases of acting art—Speech, Technique of Acting, 
Mechanics of Theater, Pageantry, Direction, Costuming, Dancing, etc., Students appear in 
productions of College Stock Company and Players’ Guild. There is a special class for 
playwriting and a Workshop Theater in which original efforts find production. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 4 


Address All Communications to the School 





A Complete School of The Theater 
Practical Education for Career or Culture in 


DRAMA and EXPRESSION 


Pantomime, 

















Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


ELSA FINDLAY 


Jobn Martin 





Ronny Johansson 





Rhythmic Movement 
Body Technique 
Dramatic Technique 


Fall classes begin October 14th 


Write for Catalogue 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ASHLAND 2090 
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HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


ACTING 


THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 























JHIELAH 


Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


On Martha’s Vineyard Island 
The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’ Plays 
every night. Land and water sports. 


Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 


RICE 











FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 
Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 
craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General Cul- 
tural Education. Evening Classes. 
Children’s Classes. Fall term Sep- 
tember 23. 


Catalogue on request 


114-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) 





New York 
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DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, TALK- 
AFILM, STAGE DANCING, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF SINGING 
Elective courses for Stage, Di- 
recting, Teaching and _ personal 
culture. Appearances while learn- 


DIRECTORS 


Alan Dale, Jr. ing, stress artistry, skill and 
Wm. A. Brady placements. Pupils: Mary Pick- 
2 ford, Eleanore Painter, Dolly 
yg Pr Pil Sisters, Zita Johan, Lady Ribbles- 

tin-farvey dale, Princess Oblensky, Mrs. 
J. J. Shubert Harry Payne Whitney. 


Ask for catalogue Io. 


THE ALVIENE BUILDING 
66 West 85th St., N. Y. 


Marguerite 
Clarke 





























30th YEAR 
THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
of the DRAMA 


(accredited) 


Helen Schuster-Martin, Directress 
An Institution for profession training and 
personal culture. Large student body 
taught in small groups insuring individual 
development—Degree and Diploma courses. 
Teacher Training Department. Accurate 
speech and voice training in daily classes. 
Our Own Little Theatre Dormitory 
and Stock Company Moderate rates 


THE LITTLE PLAYHOUSE 


Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 











For information 
25 West 


regarding this Directory please address LAWRENCE 
i 43rd Street, New York City, N. 


Durporow, INc., Educational Advisers, 
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Foreword to a History of the Photographic and Scientific 
Experiments and Developments Leading up to the Perfection 
of the Vitascope (1896), by William Kennedy Laurie Dick- 
son, laboratory assistant to Mr. Edison. The sole copy of 
the booklet was acquired by Terry Ramsaye (see page 656) 
to whom we owe the courtesy of this reproduction. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE 


A Calendar of Progress 


Compiled by The National Board of Review 
1904 The Great Train Robbery Edison 


Gave the dramatic framework and mode of telling to the 
motion picture. (Melodrama) 
1905 Personal Biograph 


Invented the “chase” pattern, later employed by Sen- 


’ “cc 


nett’s ‘‘cop”’ slapsticks. 

Dec. 1907 (Jan. 1908) Ben Hur Kalem 
Narrative film adopts material of novel. 

1908 The Adventures of Dolly Biograph 


D. W. Griffith, with this one-reeler, enters the field of 
direction of plausible, logically told scenario, and begins 
his study of and experimentation with cinematic technique. 
1908 The News Film in Paris Pathe 
Pathé starts the showing of news films in the Pathe 
Journal, a little theatre in Paris. 
1909 The Violin Maker of Cremona 
The Little Theatre 
Mary Pickford’s first films. D. W. Griffith develops 
direction of the especially written screen story. 
1910 Pathé Weekly Pathé 
The “news reel” begins, a result of the Pathé Journal. 
1910 The Way of a Man Biograph 
D. W. Griffith, director. Mary Pickford, Florence Law- 
rence, the original “Biograph Girl”, and Arthur Johnson, 


Biograph 


the screen’s first “matinee idol”, played in this one. Illus- 
trates use of actors trained in cinema technique. 
1910 The New Stenographer Vitagraph 


John Bunny’s first pronounced success as a screen come- 
dian. Marks development of broad screen comedy. 

1911 Tale of Two Cities (3 reels) Vitagraph 
A “feature” production, marking tendency of films to 
expand the method of narrative. 

1911 The Nun: Power of Love Great Northern 
Danish films, showing an improvement in photographic 
treatment and indicating the part European films would 
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INTRODUCING 


HE movies: they are a ground 

wherein neither fools nor an- 
gels have ever feared noticeably to 
tread. The cinema’s story is a 
mad and fascinating one, calling 
now for praise and again for cen- 
sure, but almost always for atten- 
tion. 

The legitimate theatre, regard- 
ing the cinema until recently with 
a studiously unseeing stare, has 
had no more than a commercial 
relationship with the fast growing 
phenomenon that was taking place 
on the West Coast. Plays moved 
westward to Hollywood, following 
the usual transactions, and came 
home changed beyond recognition 
and defeated in artistic purpose. 
Playwrights became title or sce- 
nario writers and, if they remained 
so, were unconsciously (and more 
in grief than anger) banished from 
the literary life of the theatre. 
Actors and actresses occasionally 
ventured into the films, but were 
forgiven if they returned un- 
scathed to their Broadway alma 
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mater. If not, they were gently 
mourned as lost and, like John 
Barrymore, remembered only in 
terms of their legitimate glories. 

Not even when the best of the 
silent cinema was set forth as the 
theatre’s serious artistic rival was 
there any undue excitement. The 
forms did not seem to clash. The 
Last Laugh and Variety and Po- 
temkin and Caligari were bade 
welcome for doing well what they 
sought to do. There was not so 
much as an air of condescension 
toward them. . . . When the mov- 
ies were good, they were simply 
very entertaining and hence accept- 
able. When otherwise, they were 
beyond notice and bothered no one. 
. . . But all this was long ago, in 
eI a day whose serenity seems now as 
4 fragrant and fragile as if it were 
of the crinoline era. For the 
talkies are here and there is tur- 
moil. 

They are here, and the relation- 
ship of the theatre to the cinema 
is utterly changed. For the first 
time the tutor and his unclaimed 
student threaten to meet on artis- 
tic grounds. And that all impor- 
1 tant possibility is the raison d’étre 
of this THEATRE ARTS movie issue. 








eee 








The first hysteria has already 
vanished, but it was genuine, if 
momentary. Broadway rang for a 

while with such ill-concealed shouts 
. of dismay as that of Mr. W. A. 
i Brady (producer of Street Scene), 
1, who gave the legitimate theatre 
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come to play in developing screen art, also foreign ten- 
dency toward longer films. 
1911 The Villain Foiled: The Confectioner’s 
Mistake: Pants and Pansies: Biograph 
Comedies marking the influence of Mack Sennett in 
development of slapstick farce. 


1911 Romeo and Juliet (2 reels) Tannhdauser 
The first film adaptation of Shakespeare. 
1912 The Sands of Dee V itagraph 


The lyric enters as material for screen adaptation. 

1912 Man’s Genesis Biograph 
D. W. Griffith’s short length masterpiece, with a cast 
marking the advent of Mae Marsh and Robert Herron to 
popular notice. ‘This little film was essentially ethno- 
logical in theme, perhaps the forerunner of such films as 
Grass, Nanook and Moana. It was definitely imaginative 
in artistic aim, and is indicative of Mr. Griffith’s growing 
preoccupation with sociological material. 

1912, The Massacre Biograph 
In this picture D. W. Griffith disclosed the fast-cutting, 
double action technique that was to result three years 
later in The Birth of a Nation. 

1912 Pilgrim’s Progress A mbrosio 
A European film indicating the broadening tendency of 
films to draw on sources of serious literature. 

1912, Mabel’s Adventure 

Mabel’s Strategem 
The beginning of the farce slapsticks made famous by 
Mabel Normand, under the direction of Mack Sennett. 

1912 The Durbar Kinemacolor 
The advent, on a gorgeous scale, of color in films, hardly 
yet surpassed. Made by George Urban at Delhi, India, 
through arrangement with the Indian Government. 

1913 The Kid’s Auto Races Keystone 
Chaplin officially enters films. 

1913 Traffic in Souls Universal 
The first of the “white slave” films. An outstanding 
melodrama produced by George Loane Tucker. 

1913 Quo Vadis? Ciné 
Italy contributes the first “spectacle” film. This consti- 
tuted a challenge which was met in America by D. W. 
Griffith’s ambitious Judith of Bethulia (1913-14), his last 
film made for Biograph. Quo Vadis? was followed in 
1914 by the Ciné Italian productions, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra and Spartacus, and all were capped in.the same 
year by D’Annunzio’s Cabiria, the probable stimulus for 
Griffith’s Babylonian scenes in Jntolerance. 

1914 The Battle of the Sexes Mutual 
D. W. Griffith attempts the psychological drama in films. 

1914 The Escape Mutual 
D. W. Griffith does the sociological drama in feature 
length. His outstanding film at this time. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE 


1914 Two-reel Dramas Kay Bee, Broncho, Domini 
Under the directorial supervision of Thomas H. Ince, set 
a new standard in material and treatment, and in de- 
velopment of the original scenario. 

1914 Tillie’s Punctured Romance 
Marie Dressler and Charles Chaplin. 
grows into feature length. 

1914 One Venetian Night Max Reinhardt 
To those few who saw this film in this country, looking 
back on the history of the motion picture, it must seem 
the forerunner of the imaginative cinema. In its treat- 
ment of fantasy blended with gruesome humor, it con- 
tained much that was prophetic of cinematic invention in 
creating atmosphere and movement. 

1915 The Spoilers Kalem 
The adventure drama, begun with The Great Train 
Robbery, reaches its culmination in William Farnum’s 
super-feature of men in “the great open spaces.” For a 
long time it set the mark for producers to shoot at, and 
stimulated the famous Wm. S. Hart super-“‘westerns”’. 

1915 Tribune War Pictures Chicago Tribune 
The motion picture camera enters the theatre of war 
and contributes to the spectacle of realism. 

1915 Dirty Work in a Laundry: Fatty’s Tintype 

Tangle: Ambrose’s Nasty Temper Keystone 
Typical of short length slapsticks of the day, which were 
to be carried to a point of development by Chaplin, 
Harold Lloyd, Fatty Arbuckle and Buster Keaton, in 
productions representing a type of film which perhaps is 
America’s most unique contribution to the art. 

1915 The Birth of a Nation D. W. Griffith 
The culmination of the Griffith technique, the forerunner 
of the modern Russian montage. 

1916 War's Women Triangle 
Thomas Ince draws material from the war to produce 
his grimmest and most effective tragedy. 

1916 Intolerance D. W. Griffith 
The paralleling of four stories, with a central theme or 
motif, to create a movement of cinematic rhythm. Here 
the motion picture relates itself to opera. 

1916 The Serpent Fox 
Theda Bara. The “vampire” film reaches its climax. 

1917 Thais Goldwyn, Paramount 

Joan the Woman 
Mary Garden, Geraldine Farrar. The advent of great 
artists of the operatic stage in films of artistic intent. 
Joan the Woman sets a new mark for the spectacle. 


1917 Reliable Henry: Her Obsession: 


Keystone 
The slapstick 


Socked Out Metro 
The Drews’—one-reelers. Polite farce begins in films. 
1918 The Woman Paramount 


Maurice Tourneur brings ballad form to motion pictures. 
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three more years of life, and con- 
sidered even that a generous esti- 
mate. Mr. Morris Gest, Mr. 
Frank Gillmore and Mr. George 
Jean Nathan hurried to the de- 
fence. The controversy was live 
and healthy, and while it went on 
— it is still going on—stage and 
movies were readjusting their bat- 
tlefronts. The cinema, with the 
aggressiveness of one aware of 
endless shock troops of dollars be- 
hind him, conducted a raid on 
Broadway. Through the backyard 
of the drama swept agents in keen 
competition, waving enticing con- 
tracts at the local celebrities who 
had suddenly become indispensable 
if the talkies were to take their 
tide at the flood and go on to for- 
tune. It was natural that many of 
them—playwrights as well as play- 
ers—responded with alacrity, and 
moved with elation toward the 
western gold fields. 

Recently, a little more than a 
year after this rediscovery of Cali- 
fornia, the Actors Equity Associa- 
tion has expressed its concern with 
a peremptory command to its 
members that they shall not work 
in the cinema unless under Equity 
contracts; and straightway a battle 
has loomed whose issues are 
clouded by misunderstanding and 
doubt. The first results are prom- 
ising, despite Equity’s concern. 
The stage has definitely not been 
robbed of its talent by the monied 
West Coast magnates, for play- 
wrights and players alike are re- 
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turning from Hollywood as the 
New York season of 1929-30 pre- 
pares to lift anchor. This would 
indicate, from an early vantage 
point, that the theatre talent which 
was suddenly acquired by the 
cinema will continue to fluctuate 
between New York and California; 
that it will continue to achieve its 
artistic and creative satisfaction in 
the plastic and relatively unfet- 
tered precincts of the stage, and 
later will go west to reap its 
golden reward for having a good 
voice. Another first fear—that 
the ‘“‘canned” drama would draw 
the theatre’s audiences toward the 
cheap seats of the movie palaces— 
is even now dispelled; it is quite 
well established that the movies, 
for all their ferocious disguise, will 
confer upon the stage the signal 
favor of discouraging the shoe- 
string theatricals that never did 
anything save lose someone’s 
money and try everyone’s patience. 
What is good, great and inimita- 
ble in the theatre will be intensified. 


That the question of the cinema’s 
artistic future has been regarded 
as incidental in the last year and 
a half of economic struggle can 
surprise no one who ever paid the 
slightest attention to the moving 
pictures before they talked them- 
selves into the state of a world 
wide subject. Indeed, there is 
some justification for the cynicism 
of those in the profession who 
smile at the current pained wailing 


1919 The Miracle Man Arteraft 
George Loane Tucker’s masterpiece dealing with mat- 
ters of the spiritual world. 

1920 Passion (Du Barry) (German) 
Passion marks the renaissance of the German screen— 
the beginning of that list of historical romantic films num- 
bering Deception (Henry VIII), All for a Woman 
(Danton), and the Oriental fantasy One Arabian Night 
(Sumurun). These brought Lubitsch, Pola Negri, Jan- 
nings and Paul Wegener to the world’s attention. 

1920 The Devil’s Garden First National 
Realism and serious treatment, with Lionel Barrymore’s 
fine acting of the hero of Maxwell’s novel. 

1920 The Mark of Zorro United Artists 
Douglas Fairbanks’ most spontaneous romantic role. 

1921 The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (German) 
The advent of expressionism on the screen. A film reyo- 
lutionary in method and one which marks the screen’s 
mature challenge to the older arts as a creative medium. 

1921 The Golem ( German) 
Paul Wegener’s masterpiece in stylization. This was the 
re-shooting of an older film which dates before Caligari, 
and in its way almost as strongly indicates the screen’s 
tendency to invent new treatment. 

1921 A Small Town Idol Pathé-Sennett 
Satirical slapstick farce begins in Sennett’s masterpiece. 

1921 Shattered—Lupo Pick (German) 
The experiment in pure motion picture technique 
(cinema) in the direction of simple realism. Shattered, 
together with Caligari is basic, and probably influenced 
the production of The Last Laugh and Variety. 

1922 Polikushka International Workers Aid 
The Moscow Art Theatre players bring their technique 
of “ensemble” to the screen. This film is the Russian 
equivalent of Shattered, lacking the cinematic quality. 

1922 Salome United Artists 
The use of “decoration” in scenic design. Nazimova’s 
masterpiece. 

1922, One Glorious Day Paramount 
The first American film to show the influence of Caligari; 
also notable for whimsical thought-content. 

1922 Nanook of the North Pathe 
Robert J. Flaherty’s drama of Man in Conflict with 
Nature sets an artistic standard for its type. 

1922 J’Accuse (French) 
The French interpret the war for the first time. This 
film in parts is the most imaginative of the war pictures 
both in technique and content. 

1922 The Kid First National 
Charles Chaplin sets his standard of comic irony. 

1922 The Witch (Do You Believe in Spirits?) 

Swedish Biograph (only recently made public) 
Benjamin Christensen’s study of witchcraft in the Mid- 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 





In his latest picture, Hallelujah, with an all-negro cast, King 
Vidor, director, has made a significant contribution to the 
autocthonous American cinema drama. Most of the play 
was filmed in the rural sections of Tennessee and along the 
banks of the Mississippi. 
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From their former place of relative 
anonymity the cinema directors 
have risen to a position equal to— 
if not greater than—that of the 
performers. Among the six out- 
standing directors pictured here 
F. W. Murnau (upper left), a 
former student of Reinhardt, pro- 
duced The Last Laugh abroad, 
then came to this country and made 
Sunrise. Ernst Lubitsch (center 
left), most successful with sophisti- 
cated comedy, also directed Emil 
Jannings in The Patriot. Charles 
Chaplin (lower left), director of 
A Woman of Paris and of many 
of his own pictures, has been called 
by Reinhardt the greatest director. 








D. W. Griffith (center right) is 
the American pioneer who first put 
character into acting by the use of 
the close-up and who, in The Birth 
of a Nation, made motion picture 
history by his expert handling of 
large crowds and by the establish- 
ment of a new narrative technique. 
King Vidor (upper right), an 
outstanding American director, is 
favorably known for that very im- 
pressive drama of the Great War, 
The Big Parade, the all-negro pic- 
ture, Hallelujah, and for many 
successful comedies. Monta Bell 
(lower right) is supervisor of the 
Paramount studios at Astoria and 
the author of the following article. 
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Robert Florey, director of the Skyscraper Symphony from 
which this “‘still’” is taken, is best known for his experimental 
works which include The Loves of Zero, The Coffin Maker, 
and The Hollywood Extra. As the picture shows he is par- 
ticularly interested in the designs, masses, and rhythms pre- 


sented by contemporary life. 








THE MOTION PICTURE 


dle Ages, and his attempt to relate it to modern forms 
of psychosis and hysteria. This film reveals the screen 
as a medium for modern thought. As such it is one of 
the most important, and artistically, most individual. 

1923 While the Pot Boils Educational 
Robert Bruce’s culmination of The Wilderness Tales, be- 
gun as a series two years earlier. Bruce, perhaps the 
foremost photographer of Nature the screen has pro- 
duced, sought in these beautiful films to deal with the 
psychological influences of Nature on Man. 

1923 The Covered Wagon Paramount 
The film of the American epic reaches its climax and 
creates a new impetus for this type. 

1923 A Woman of Paris United Artists 
Chaplin gives the American screen its most sophisticated 
film up to that time, and at the same time adopts a treat- 
ment which is a decided advance cinematically. 

1923 The Pilgrim First National 
Satire and burlesque reach their peak in motion pictures. 

1923 Crainquebille (French) 
In this delightful film from Anatole France’s story the 
effect is heightened by photographic distortions which may 
have suggested abstract methods to producers of later 
experimental films. In Hollywood, produced by Para- 
mount the same year, an equivalent is found in the dream 
sequence which again reveals the motion picture as a 
unique medium for rendering human fantasies. 

1923 Driven Universal 
The classic of American films dealing with mountaineer 
life, a milestone in the artistic cinema. It was directed at 
small cost by Charles Brabin. It also relates itself to 
folk-drama, and was the forerunner of Stark Love. 

1923 Moana of the South Seas Paramount 
Robert J. Flaherty’s idyl of a people. With this film 
he set a standard of pictorial aesthetic for the screen. 

1924 The Thief of Bagdad United Artists 
Douglas Fairbanks adopts the Oriental fantasy and 
creates a fresh type of spectacle film. 

1924 Two Wagons—Both Covered Pathe 
The film burlesques the film. Will Rogers in this ren- 
dition of the epic theme creates his short masterpiece. 

1924 The Marriage Circle Warner 
Ernest Lubitsch’s classic of European light comedy. 

1925 Siegfried (German) 
The opera legend comes to motion pictures with this film 
version of the Niebelungenlied. The Manchester Guard- 
ian hailed it as the screen’s masterpiece. 

1925 The Salvation Hunters United Artists 
Joseph Von Sternberg tries cinematic and theme inno- 
vation in America. ‘This film has probably had consider- 
able, if unrecognized, influence on methods later. 

1925 The Big Parade Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
America’s film epic of the war. 
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over the loss of the silent art. The 
truth is that in the cinema, as in the 
theatre, art is very often confused 
with mere showmanship. The mov- 
ies, at least, did themselves the 
credit of lacking hypocrisy to the 
point of being brazen. In nine 
cases out of ten, even in the pre- 
talkie era, they were by self-admis- 
sion an industry, a game, a 
“racket”. The exceptions to that 
candid code—Chaplin and a few 
others — were accepted and 
esteemed, but they were not for a 
moment held to be typical. And 
how, indeed, could they be? It is 
almost a daily ritual for the heads 
of the industry to say to their press 
departments or interviewers, with 
a sort of glowing pride, that they 
are serving “‘the masses”... and 
the mass mind is computed to be 
fourteen years of age... it is a 
syllogism with only one conclusion. 

But of the artistic possibilities 
of the screen, apart from its typi- 
cal performance, there has never 
been any question. Fine acting, 
enhanced by an always increasing 
technical efficiency, has frequently 
broken through an essentially cold 
medium with the _ emotional 
strength of great stage perform- 
ances; the cinema has had—and 
many times has used with immense 
effectiveness—the quality of mo- 
bility given it by the roving, novel- 
like eye of the camera. To what 
extent it will lose this plasticity is 
a question which transcends in ulti- 
mate importance the commercial 
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pros and cons that fill the air. If 
the cinema continues to depart 
from a technique essentially panto- 
mimic and reverts to the practices 
of the theatre, the latter will, of 
course, not suffer: a distinctive 
theatre sense, widely instilled, an 
appreciation of what is fine in the 
older dramatic form, cannot help 
but bring back the public to an art 
that is best accomplished in the 
place in which it was born and 
grew. 

If, however, the cinema shall 
one day arrive at a dramatic form 
greater than either it or the stage 
knows at present, its friends since 
its childhood will have been more 
than justified. They have raised 
it at its best to a dignified place. 
They have steadily survived undis- 
cerning jeers, rank commercialism 
and the positive lack of any school 
of detached criticism that was free 
from personalities. It is in this 
exciting moment of transition that 
THEATRE ARTs is pleased to pre- 


sent a record and a prophecy. 
5. &.. £4. 
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1925 Grass Paramount 
Meriam Cooper, like Flaherty, takes his camera onto the 
stage of Nature, and records the lives of a people. 

1925 The Last Laugh Universal-Ufa 
Murnau, building on the structure of realism and search- 
ing for a pure cinematic technique, illustrates his theory 
of the camera as “‘an eye in space.” ‘This film, suggestive 
in parts of Shattered, has had more to do than anything 
else with modern cinematic advance in method. 

1926 Potemkin ( Russian) 
S. M. Eisenstein marks the advent of his “dynamic” 
method, and recreates by cinematic means an historical 
event. This method refers back to that of Griffith, but 
marks a great advance because of its selection of material 
that lends itself exclusively to this treatment. This film 
also advances the point of view of ‘‘the mass” as the hero, 

1926 Ballet Mechanique: Of What Are the 

Young Films Dreaming? (French) 
Fernand Léger and Comte Etienne de Beaumont experi- 
ment with abstraction in their search for a pure language 
of the cinema. 

1927 Czar Ivan the Terrible ( Russian) 
Tarish creates the period masterpiece, using montage and 
the ensemble of the Moscow Art Theatre players. He 
recreates a period and Leonidoff, an historical figure. 

1927 Underworld Paramount 
Joseph Von Sternberg’s classic of the underworld. 

1928 The End of St. Petersburg ( Russian) 
Pudovkin with the technique of montage and the use of 
symbolism, follows Eisenstein in the dynamic cinema. 

1928 The Patriot Paramount 
Lubitsch, with his technique of brilliant smoothness, gives 
us the last word in the costume drama. 

1928 The Last Moment Zakoro-F ejos 
Dr. Paul Fejos creates an original work combining ab- 
stractions and dynamics to develop a connected theme. 

1928 Fall of the House of Usher Weatson-Fliesler 
Amateur experimentation reaches a sudden peak in this 
abstract film produced by Dr. J. S. Watson, Jr. 

1928 George Bernard Shaw (talking film) Fox 

The Singing Fool W arner 
After remaining neglected for over ten years, the “talkie” 
suddenly impresses itself on the public, and the motion 
picture industry reaches a turning point. 

1929 Ten Days That Shook the World (Russian) 
Eisenstein again experiments with “the mass as hero.” 

1929 The Passion of Jeanne d’Arc (French) 
Theo. Dreyer’s great picture uniting the cinema art with 
those of sculpture and dramatic poetry reasserts the art of 
the silent motion picture. 


1929 Broadway Melody Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


The “talkie” goes Broadway musical comedy. 
Paramount 


1929 The Letter 


The “talkie’ goes serious drama. 
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THE DIRECTOR 
His Problems and Qualifications 


By MONTA BELL 


FEEL like an amateur in my own business. In other words, 
if with the advent of the talking pictures, I find myself back in the 

ranks of the amateurs who, while very keen, are also approach- 
ing something new with more or less trepidation. Not that my years 
of experience as a motion picture director have been wasted. Far 
from it. I believe that the director of silent pictures is far in advance 
of his brother-director of stage productions, as we both approach this 
new medium. 

But I am certainly not kidding myself about it. I know that I 
must adapt myself to something new just as rapidly as the entire 
motion picture industry has adapted itself. For, in the short space 
of one year, every picture company in America, in embracing the 
lusty new infant, “the talkies”, has changed its entire program and 
its entire method of working. 

A year ago I came East to the Long Island Studio of Famous 
Players, knowing nothing whatever about sound. To date I have 
learned a little and I am hoping before another year to feel more 
sure of myself. At the time I came East I did not like talking pic- 
tures. I do not like them today. This, however, is personal taste. 
I do not know whether the public likes them or not. I do not 
believe any one can tell that, because the public is just being fed 
talking pictures and as long as that is their enforced diet, they are 
going to take it. 

If some one company had the courage—perhaps it would have 
taken a very rash courage—to hold aloof from the hysteria that 
brought these things about so rapidly—to produce only silent pic- 
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tures during the year, I am not sure but that they might have found 
considerable market for these same silent pictures. However, that 
is past. Talking pictures are here and here to stay. 

I had some theories at the time I came East. My theories prin- 
cipally were that we were still making motion pictures; that if we 
continued to keep that fact in our minds and use sound and spoken 
dialogue where the effectiveness of motion pictures would be 
enhanced, we were on the right track. I believed that a year ago. 
I believe it today. I think that the best talking pictures I have seen 
during the past year are: Speakeasy, Alibi and Bulldog Drum- 
mond. I had nothing to do with any of these pictures. I simply 
say I believe they are the best ones that have been made, not because 
of the quality of their stories or expertness of their dialogue or act- 
ing, but because all three were moving pictures. I believe that the 
prescription is right even though some of the elements are not. In 
other words, that if the dramatic quality inherent in The Letter, in 
Madame X, Gentlemen of the Press or Close Harmony were 
equally evident in Speakeasy, Alibi and. Bulldog Drummond, I 
think we would approximate talking pictures that would hold their 
own artistically in any season, even five years hence. 

It is interesting to note that a year ago, before I had ever seen a 
sound studio, I wrote an article for the North American Review on 
talking pictures. I am quoting some things from that article 
simply because after a year of intensive experience with the new 
medium, I find that my beliefs have become convictions. 

“There is no getting away from the fact that that which the eye 
sees is the chief attraction of the screen. After about fifty feet of a 
‘picturized’ overture I begin to get restless. My eyes get tired of 
the same figures scraping the same violin bows. 

“Good directors will avoid this monotony by making the screen 
continuously interesting. If a Beethoven symphony is being 
played, the picture may be telling Beethoven’s story or revealing 
what he had in mind when he composed the music. Then the eye 
is entertained while the ear is being satisfied. 

“Realization of this fact will lead to the use of many new and 
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interesting camera angles. While a ballet is being played, for 
instance, the camera can be dodging about, catching a glimpse of 
dancers, of bounding legs, of billowing skirts. There will be scenes 
from behind, from above, from various angles—the idea being 
always to keep the eye pleased while the ear is being delighted. 

“To be specific, let us suppose that Miss Gertrude Lawrence is 
singing a song. Just to see Miss Lawrence singing becomes, after a 
while, wearisome to the eye if not to the ear. Not that Miss 
Lawrence is not attractive or that her singing is wearisome. But 
we have been so trained for action that involuntarily we weary of 
one set figure. If, instead of showing her standing in front of a 
camera singing for ten minutes, the camera should steal away, give 
us a glimpse of the chorus behind her, flit here and there, while her 
voice is coming from the screen only to conclude with Miss 
Lawrence in some captivating expressions, then we would have 
something to hold the attention. 

“To the director, the most interesting possibility of the talking or 
synchronized picture is that of presenting a complex situation, such 
as that of hearing the voice of one actor and of seeing the face of 
another. ‘The reaction of the person addressed is frequently of 
more importance than an impression of the person speaking. 

“Take this one very simple illustration. A man goes to the tele- 
phone and picks up the receiver. A voice on the other end says, 
‘I’m sorry, but your wife and child have just been killed.’ We 
hear the voice without seeing the speaker. What we do see is the 
husband to whom this tragic news has been brought. That, to the 
director, would be something worth while. It has real dramatic 
interest. You can feel the grip of it; and out of this simple little 
illustration may come a thousand variations.” 

Almost all the pictures we have turned out in the Long Island 
Studio have leaned toward the stage formula. This was the obvious 
thing for us to do. In the early stages of talking pictures the 
producers and the public wanted them to talk, so we let them talk 
and at length. Much too lengthily. We are beginning to see now 
that this type of picture does not move; therefore it doesn’t hold. 
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We are appealing very definitely to one sense—the sense of hearing, 
but we are neglecting the visual side of pictures. This must stop 
and we are already taking measures to stop it. 

At the moment, at the Long Island Studio, we are making a pic- 
ture called Applause. This picture has been designed, prepared 
and is being executed as a motion picture. In it we will use dia- 
logue and sound effects to heighten the movement of the picture. I 
do not believe we will have a single unnecessary speech. All lines 
spoken shall be for the purpose of furthering the story. Because 
of this fact, there are perhaps fifty percent more titles than would 
be used in the same picture if it were silent, but no more than that. 
I believe the mixture is right and I am hoping that this picture 
will be a model. 

As I said before, I believe the silent picture director has an edge. 
The silent director has always been more important than the stage 
director, because the silent director carries the entire burden, 
whereas the stage director, once his project is in shape, turns it over 
to the actors and they carry on. The stage director, being hampered 
by lack of sets, of necessity has to confine his work to dialogue and 
see that lines are spoken properly. ‘This, of course, is of vital 
importance and it is a trick or an art that the silent director must 
learn. 

On the other hand, whereas the silent director has only to acquire 
the knowledge of the reading of dialogue, the stage director must 
master hundreds of tricks with the camera, with the film, with cut- 
ting and editing which he has never before been up against. Some 
of the stage directors are going to do this but their success depends 
upon the rapidity with which they can absorb these things. 

These are a few points applicable to the two classes of directors 
starting at scratch. Now, these directors, both stage and screen, 
must meet and solve unusual problems with which neither class is 
familiar. Here again the picture director has an edge, because in 
the past he has had to be more adaptable. 

One very vital attribute that talking picture directors must have 
in the future is a knowledge of costs and how to eliminate expenses. 
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If the director is adroit enough to know when to use his silent 
camera, for instance, he will save his company many thousands of 
dollars. If he can know and make quick decisions as to what can 
be effectively re-recorded rather than recorded directly, he will 
save time and, again, money. 

It is possible, in talking pictures of the type that I believe will 
come forward this year, to shoot two-thirds of a picture silently, 
even though of that two-thirds, more than one-half will have sound 
when it finally reaches the public. Some of this sound will be put 
on the film later. Some of it will be dialogue that is actually taken 
in close dialogue shots and the sound-track run over longer shots 
that have been made silently. The director who can master this 
and make quick decisions as to his shooting will be invaluable. 

Please don’t think I am overlooking the fact that quality is para- 
mount. I am assuming quality and simply saying that, of the two 
directors who have equal ability, the one adroit enough to make 
himself adaptable will be by far the most valuable. In fact, I 
almost believe that a director can have a shade less of quality in 
his work, if he is adroit enough to use both sound and camera 
where they are most effective. 

I have always considered the director a writer; in other words, a 
person who writes with pictures, rather than with words. The day 
of the script-holder is past. A director in these days should be able 
to take a short story, novel or play and write the adaptation him- 
self. ‘To do this, he need have no knowledge of writing whatsoever. 
Every word in his script may be misspelled. Every sentence may 
be grammatically incorrect and it can still be a great script. Do 
not think I am eliminating writers or their importance from the 
art of picture-making. As a director I have always wanted to 
work with a writer. I find that the two of us are mental punching 
bags for each other. In many instances one was the complement 
of the other. So I am not minimizing the importance of the writer. 
If the writer can put a screen story on paper properly, he can also 
put it on the film. In other words, with a bit of the executive ability 
necessary to handle people, he can be a director. 
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THIS YEAR OF SOUND 
1928-9 on Broadway 


By JOHN S. COHEN 


HE past year has been the most chaotic in the history of 
the movie industry. There have been years when staggering 
returns were made on capitalized investments, years when 
returns were meagre, and years when the cinema was more roundly 
denounced by critics than any other medium was ever denounced. 

But it was in the past year that the newest art, that of the silent 
drama, like prehistoric Man, stood up on its hind legs and began 
to talk. Like prehistoric man, it talked badly at first. But soon 
its words came a shade more fluently, and gradually they began, 
when arranged, to make a small degree of sense. 

Things had been going along quietly enough when the Warner 
Brothers allowed a careless and not particularly interested world 
to hear the Vitaphone. It was the beginning of the end of silence. 
With a new dimension—sound—the lack of interest caused by a 
previously uneventful cinema year was immediately overcome. 
Sound, talk and fury were in the air. 

The first Vitaphone musical scores, recorded opera stars, were 
quickly followed by a Vitaphone talking drama, The Lion and the 
Mouse. Then came Lights of New York and The Home-Towners, 
with varying success. The Singing Fool made $5,000,000. And 
that, of course, turned every studio to installing sound rooms. “The 
age of sound, talk and color has now arrived,” said Jesse Lasky of 
Paramount, openly, unashamedly, in the public prints. 

Screen stars trouped to vocal teachers and elocutionary maestros 
to learn to sing and talk. The Fox Company announced that it 
would make nothing but talking and singing pictures. So did all 
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the companies for that matter—except for the few silent films with 
which they might continue to water the foreign market. 

Soon came The Letter, all talking, with Jeanne Eagels. The 
Broadway Melody, a blending of melodrama, music, talking and 
singing, opened at the Astor Theatre in New York, and promptly 
began to draw the largest audiences since the days of The Big 
Parade. Alibi was deluged with bouquets of adjectives in the press. 
Bulldog Drummond, to say nothing of at least fifteen other talk 
and sound films—hurriedly made—came to Broadway. And thou- 
sands of others are to follow. 

The history of the year then is a history of audibility and its 
development. There has been an evolution in the technique applied 
to the making of these new forms of entertainment. Gradually, by 
a study of the various effects put forth, the producers have been 
able to see more clearly a general plan which scenarios, or rather 
the ideal scenarios, should follow, in order to bring out the best 
attributes of the sound screen. 

Because the field is so large, the trial and error method has been 
of the utmost importance. Here, for example, for the first time in 
history is a theatrical medium of entertainment which offers the pic- 
torial appeal of a succession of visual images, an ideal “story” 
form, audible dialogue—such as the theatre offers—and permits at 
the same time a stylized, segmented, or ironic use of sound—plus 
the art of movement. The variety of entertainments that may be 
offered in this form is staggering. ‘The problem was, and still is to 
a certain extent, where to begin. 

Of the 20,000 movie theatres in the United States, 3,000 are 
already wired for sound and talking pictures. These 3,000 are 
mainly the first run, or weekly change, houses in the larger cities. 
It is from these theatres—most of them large, expensive and gen- 
erally filled to capacity—that the producing companies are now 
making seventy-five percent of their profits. Their patrons are the 
most theatre-wise people that the talking films reach. Presumably 
the smaller theatres in the smaller towns gradually will be wired for 
talking pictures. In fact, it is believed that by next fall a total of 
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5,000 theatres in the United States will be projecting talking films 
to the exclusion of the silent films still to be released, rather than 
shelved, by companies that had made them before sound rushed in. 

Since the advent of sound and talk, the patronage of the cinema 
theatres has increased twenty-five percent. And it is next to impos- 
sible for a producing company to sell an all-silent photoplay to 
exhibitors—which, of course, means that, regardless of merit, this 
new dimension of sound has made a return to silence impossible 
unless, in the course of the next decade, some cataclysmic reaction 
on the part of spectators takes place. As the novelty alone will 
carry the talking films for several years, this is extremely unlikely. 

It is doubly interesting, therefore, to see the evolution in scenario 
form which they have followed. For purposes of comparison, we 
may take two extremes, both popular successes of the legitimate 
stage, The Trial of Mary Dugan and Bulldog Drummond. The 
first, inasmuch as all its action took place in one set, and inasmuch 
as it was a mystery melodrama, dependent almost entirely on con- 
struction, dramatic “situations” and climaxes for its effect—at least 
more dependent on them than on characterization and ideas—would 
be almost the last play one might pick as material for a film, either 
silent or audible. Fashioned into an all talking photoplay by its 
author, Bayard Veiller, it made an interesting evening in the 
cinema—principally because it followed its parent closely. Prac- 
tically all of it was played in one court room set. Barring the 
necessary amount of cutting, the original dialogue in its original 
sequences was retained. In other words, it was an almost literal 
photograph of the play—its only bows to its new medium being 
the necessary close-ups of the district attorney as he asked a ques- 
tion of a witness and a close-up of the witness as he replied. 

The Trial of Mary Dugan was received with acclaim for it was 
not only well done but its play-story held the attention. It repre- 
sented a highly skillful recording of a popular melodrama. Yet 
viewing it in the light of 4/ibi and particularly of Bulldog Drum- 
mond, which came later, one can appreciate its lapses from an 
approach to the good scenario of a talking picture. In Bulldog 
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Drummond the eye was satisfied as well as the ear. Here one had 
a play-story with situations, plot frameworks which carried the 
story forward in numerous instances, and also a motion picture with 
flow and visual variety. With the main plot steps in view, one had 
shots of roadsters streaking along white roads through the night, 
the hum of their engines recorded fascinatingly; one had, in fact, 
innumerable scenes, in a London club, in an English inn, and all 
manner of exterior scenes, each lighted and photographed with 
skill and beauty. In other words, one had a variegated, handsome, 
and eye-filling motion picture as well as a dialogic cinema and a 
play foundation. 

Here then is, or was at the time it was shown, a close approach 
to an ideal structure for the dialogue-sound films. d/zbi, too, was 
cast in this general mould and plan, visually as well as dramatically. 
And in addition to these attributes, it showed an attempt to use 
sound in a stylized sense. A hold-up was pictured, and during the 
close-ups and medium shots of a few dramatic movements, rapidly 
flashed, one heard, coming from the screen, an impressionistic wave 
of sounds—police sirens, whistles, revolver shots, taxi motors, etc. 

These two films, when compared to The Lion and the Mouse, 
The Trial of Mary Dugan, or even The Letter, obviously then 
illustrate to a certain extent the cycle in evolution of the dialogue 
photoplays—a cycle as yet uncompleted and one which in the 
future will show many variegations. 

Madame X, to illustrate further, was, as presented with Ruth 
Chatterton (who has emerged more powerfully on the screen than 
she did on the stage), a combination of a play foundation and a 
limited variety of scenes, a limited and only partly visual flow. 
Gentlemen of the Press was dramatic in its play-story outline and 
the drama, projected by words, held the attention. But it lacked 
all pictorial effectiveness. It seemed to have been photographed in 
two rooms, a fact which may seem trivial to those bred on the 
drama of words as the theatre customarily presents it. But the 
screen is a medium whose chief and distinguishing attribute is the 
art of pictorial movement; therefore, it is dangerous and affected 
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to begin to omit it, even though a story is carried forward by dia- 
logue now where before it was carried by pantomime plus subtitles. 

The dialogic dramas brought forth in the past years offered 
other productions with interesting features, such as Hearts in Dixie, 
Through Different Eyes, The Valiant, which recorded a superb per- 
formance by Paul Muni (formerly Muni Weisenfriend of the 
legitimate stage), Broadway, A Dangerous Woman, The Man I 
Love, and others. All were good enough theatre if not good drama; 
all showed the possibilities of sound and talk, even if they were not 
especially fine fibered achievements. 

In the realm of the musical cinemas, or those in which the story 
turns on songs and stage acts, there has also been an evolution. The 
outstanding musical show is, of course, the enormously successful 
The Broadway Melody, which offers revue acts plus a melo- 
dramatic story of backstage life. By these tokens and despite its 
advertisements, it is not a recorded musical show but a melodrama 
with musical show interludes. In other words it tells a good enough 
story to have fitted out an ordinary melodrama, and when that story 
carries to the opening night of the revue in which the heroine is 
playing, the revue acts are shown in detail in sight and sound. 

A backstage story likewise carries the Fox Movietone Follies and 
On With the Show. These films all tell a tale of actors appearing in 
a certain musical show; and they record revue numbers from the 
show. By this means they have abolished the musical show’s liberty 
of permitting characters to burst into song and dance—with no 
excuse save a song or dance cue, a convention which when applied 
on the screen, immediately becomes grotesque. On With the Show, 
photographed in the now fulsome hues of the Technicolor process, 
and a pioneer in its field, was also a success. Close Harmony, a 
story of small-time vaudeville actors in Chicago and My Man, 
featuring Fannie Brice, are other examples. 

Another plan was tried in The Desert Song and The Cocoanuts, 
the latter starring the moonstruck Marx brothers. These two films 
represented a rather literal photographing of stage musical shows. 
The screen being essentially a realistic medium—in the sense that a 
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photograph of a beach is and can and should be a photograph of a 
real beach and not a photograph of a theatrical backdrop—the con- 
ventions and liberties of the musical show destroyed all illusion. 

The abolition of these stage conventions has marked the change 
in the musical entertainments of the audible screen. That the 
producers have begun to discard the fruitless and needless form of 
musical comedy is a wise and needful step—especially in this first 
forward march of talking pictures. Now is the time to move for- 
ward logically and to develop logically the forms which can and 
will be most advantageous and most entertaining. 

No resume of the year would be complete without mention at 
least of three silent films—silent, that is, save for synchronized 
scores and, perhaps, a few interpolated words of dialogue—The 
End of St. Petersburg, The Shopworn Angel, and The Passion of 
Joan of Arc, the last of which came from France. The first was 
a kaleidoscope of revolt, of smoke and steel, which made use of the 
technique of the brilliant Potemkin with a story and a degree of 
sentiment. The Shopworn Angel was a brilliantly executed 
romantic tragedy about a chorus girl and her two lovers, one rich, 
the other a gawky Texas doughboy. The Passion of Joan of Arc 
was a rare and original psychological narrative, developed along 
impressionistic lines and resembling in its visual aspects a mediaeval 
canvas, or as it was described, “sculpture in motion.” 

It is more than likely that for some years at least silent films will 
no longer be made, save by those who, like Chaplin, have made a 
reputation in solo pantomime. Even Fairbanks, with the forthcom- 
ing Taming of the Shrew, enters the dialogic drama. And all of 
the producing companies here and abroad are making audible 
products. There is no question at this time but that interest in the 
movies has quickened immeasurably with the coming of sound and 
that it doubles their possibilities. Nor is there any question but 
that the past year—chaotic and eventful as it has been, with a 
medium changing bodily in form and content and potentialities— 
has been the most interesting year in the cinema since that moment- 
ous time when The Great Train Robbery startled the world. 
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THE INDUSTRY 


By TERRY RAMSAYE 


HE motion picture is the newest and much the most complex 

machine tool in the service of the old and eternal functions of 

art. The machine is evolving and elaborating with so rapid 
a rate of action and re-action that to the lay observer it appears to be 
revolution. Sound, color, and sweeping changes of screen areas and 
proportions have arrived, while television film broadcasts lurk 
ahead, all contriving to upset a technique and an industry that had 
just begun to attain stability after three fevered decades. 

In truth, all is well and constructively normal in the motion pic- 
ture. Back of the theatre, literature, music and the graphic arts are 
the ages. The motion picture has had to undergo the same evolu- 
tionary phases in a little more than thirty years. This compression 
of time has made the steps short and swift. A week in the motion 
picture may equal a millennium in the arts of Egypt. 

The motion picture is, after all, not an institution apart from the 
other arts. It is merely the new instrument of art. And we will 
pause to state that for the purposes of this discussion, art is regarded 
as including the whole activity of providing vicarious experience to 
the consumer. In this function, the motion picture is well on the way 
toward being the superseding art form. As the screen evolves, the 
older methods of purveying emotional pabulum, literature, painting, 
sculpture and stage tend to become obsolescent. They wili linger in 
their ancient respectabilities for a time perhaps, but with little more 
import in life than the race horse holds in this motorized age. 

Art began with literal recreations of the event for the re-enjoyment 
of the emotional stimuli resulting. When man began with art he had 
to burn down the house to get roast pig. The invention of the roast- 
ing spit was epochal in its significance. Motion picture art, being 
of and for the primitive, is necessarily just as literal. Continually 
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The arrival of the talking picture, with synchronized pro- 
jector and phonograph, was forecast in the very first year of 
the cinema, when William Kennedy Laurie Dickson wrote 

his “history” of the movies. In point of fact, the Edison 
laboratories, where Mr. Dickson was employed in the early 
years, did not actually synchronize the projector and the pho- 
nograph until a decade later. But there was early evidence 
that the screen would some day become articulate. 
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Behind every step toward a technique of acting that belongs 
uniquely to the cinema has been the influence of Charles 
Chaplin, both as an actor and a director of genius. Above, a 
scene from one of his greatest pictures, The Gold Rush. 
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burning down the house to roast the pig keeps up production costs 
and keeps the motion picture largely in the thralldom of the masses, 
who alone can afford it. 


While the motion picture’s evolution has been and continues to be 
by precisely the same steps as its ancestor-arts in the field of expres- 
sion, its social growth has been in a curiously reverse order. The 
venerable, established arts were evolved as the property of kings 
and priests and classes, eventually working downward toward widen- 
ing strata. The motion picture art, rising in the age of the machine 
and the machine’s demand for mass consumers, started at the bottom 
and in the main it is there yet. The movies, in terms of what we 
call the motion picture industry today, will stay there at the bottom, 
with the customers. The buying power of the millions is the im- 
perious emperor now. There are lessons and manuals and treatises 
on the appreciation of the old arts, but no one has to be taught to 
appreciate the motion picture. It is made for assimilation without 
mental pepsins or erudition. It is pre-digested, malted and chocolate 
flavored. Children cry for it, regardless of age. If either intelligent 
or merely sophisticated minorities want a motion picture art, they 
will have to get it the way the masses got the movies—by paying for 
them. There are evidences of just such a process getting under way, 
but for the while, they are obscured by the din of readjustment to the 
talking screen. 

The history of the motion picture, properly considered, is as old 
as the history of the whole function of expression. The attainment 
of the screen had to await photography, mechanics, electricity and 
chemistry. The whimsical truth is, too, that this art which for a 
time so rejoiced in the appellation of the Silent Drama, was born 
a bastard off-spring of the phonograph and is just now being 
legitimatized by technology borrowed from the radio. 

In 1887, Thomas Edison, having achieved the phonograph, sought 
to invent a device which should do for the eye what the phonograph 
did for the ear. He built a machine carrying two cylinders running 
on a common shaft, one carrying the phonograph sound record, the 
other a microscopic spiral series of photographic images. With ear 
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tubes, one heard the sound while with a microscope, one viewed the 
sights. ‘The machine worked, but most inadequately, because of 
problems concerned with the structure of the photographic emulsion. 
Edison sought a new method and evolved a machine through which 
he could run small pictures on a tape of collodion varnish. It 
worked, but it was too fragile. At this juncture, George Eastman, 
already aware of, and busy seeking to serve, the masses, brought forth 
nitro-cellulose film to supply his kodak and make photography fool- 
proof for the waiting amateurs. This film solved Edison’s problem 
of photographic material and enabled his machine to function. Oc- 
tober 6, 1889, Edison ran a film in his machine, named it the Kineto- 
scope—and put it off in the corner—a problem solved. It was a 
little black box peep-show. It would operate in synchronism with 
a phonograph. No one cared. 

Some years later, Thomas Lombard, promoter, merchandiser, and 
exploiter of the Edison dictating phonograph, discovered the sleep- 
ing Kinetoscope in a dusty corner of the laboratory at West Orange. 
A “Kinetoscope Parlor,” presenting a battery of little Edison peep- 
shows was opened at 1155 Broadway in New York City, on April 15, 
1894. From that day the tastes of the amusement seeking masses 
and economic determinism took command of the motion picture. 

The peep-show machines spread over the world, disseminating the 
basic technology. The films were fifty feet long and presented 
twelve-second snatches of vaudeville acts, bits of scenic novelty, 
boxers and acrobats in flashes of action. 

One person at a time could look into a Kinetoscope. Showmen 
wanted to get the money faster. In just two years and one week, the 
projection machine, showing the pictures to a whole audience, life 
size on a screen, made its advent with the Armat Vitascope at Koster 
& Bial’s Music Hall in New York’s Herald Square on April 24, 
1896. 

Also, in this same period, the capacity of the motion picture 
camera was extended from the little fifty foot strips of the peep-show 
until whole rounds of prize fights could be pictured. The mob taste 
for the gladiators forced the improvement of the tools of the art. 
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And because the newly born art of the screen could find no other 
ready-made avenue to the masses more available, it became an ad- 
junct of vaudeville. The continuing standard of one reel or approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet almost at once was made the capacity of the pro- 
jection machine at a single loading, so the screen show could occupy 
the average time of a vaudeville act. 

The pictures, save for prize fights, remained short, because the 
camera, still sheerly an instrument of record, had only short sentences 
to say. It could not tell a paragraph yet, much less a story. 

The motion picture was topical and “tabloid minded.” It pur- 
veyed bits of parades and the boys marching away to the war in 
Cuba. The screen sensation of 1898 was Tearing Down the Spanish 
Flag, a brief sequence in which the fateful hand of J. Stuart Black- 
ton reached into the scene and swept away a toy banner almost a 
foot long. Art began to creep in with the staging of such bits of 
trickery as the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, a thriller in sixty 
feet of film. Events began to be created for the camera. Pictures 
were made in backyards and on rooftops. 

In France, George Melies, master magician of the Theatre Robert 
Houdin, adopted the camera for presenting his mystifications. He 
evolved the fade-out, stop motion, dissolves, double exposures, visions 
and kindred photographic expedients to permit his manipulations. 

Meanwhile, the movies which had begun as the headliner on the 
vaudeville bill in 1896, had by 1902 reached the end of the bill, be- 
ing used as “chasers” to clear the house between programs. 

Edwin S. Porter, cameraman for Edison, in the desperation of a 
young man trying to save his job, put all the thrills he could think 
of into a sequence and called it The Life of an American Fireman. 
It told a s‘ory. It sold. In a fever of discovery, he tried another 
“story picture”, The Great Train Robbery. It was eight hundred 
feet long, a dime novel tale of action, trains, horses, and shooting. 
The screen drama was born. The little world of the movies caught 
fire with interest. The Great Train Robbery swept the country. 
Showmen took to the road with it and showed the film in black tents 
and opera houses. This began in 1903 and by 1905 the impetus of 
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the story picture resulted in the opening of “The Nickelodeon”, the 
ancestor of all of today’s movie palaces, in Smithfield Street in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, with its great mass public of polyglottic labor 
groups from the steel mills and factories. Swiftly movie theatres 
of the sort, little “store shows”, spread over the land. In less than 
two years there were five thousand of them. The development was 
in the alien labor quarters of the great manufacturing centers, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and through New England. 
Here was drama for the masses, drama without sophistication and 
without linguistic handicaps. 

The demand overtaxed the backyard and rooftop studios and the 
motion picture industry began to build studios and accumulate stock 
companies and personnel. The screen had escaped vaudeville and 
established its own contact with the customers. The screen began to 
purvey success and sex and the triumphs of the royal roads to hap- 
piness. Theatres increased by thousands. Every picture made 
money, regardless of quality. 

Big business began to take a tentative hand. A Wall Street expert 
stepped in. The Motion Picture Patents Company was formed and 
a subsidiary, the General Film, aimed at complete control of the 
industry from studio to screen. It did achieve a practical monopoly 
of production and distribution. Independents fighting for a share in 
the golden tide rose and struggled. From Europe came Quo Vadis, 
a spectacle picture, costing the importer, George Kleine, about 
$9,000. The picture, in multiple reels, was too big for the little 
movie houses, so Mr. Kleine exploited it in legitimate theatres, and 
had his cost back in a few days on Broadway alone. Again the 
movie world was afire. 

Adolph Zukor, aggressive among the embattled independents, in 
the next year, 1912, became the leader of the “feature length” film 
movement. The industry was swept from the control of the trust 
and a new era was born. In 1914, Samuel L. Rothafel opened 
Mitchell Mark’s Strand Theatre on Broadway, first of the big mod- 
ern screen theatres. The screen had outgrown the nickelodeon, just as 
ten years before, it had outgrown vaudeville. In this period, for a 
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brief fling the talking picture appeared again, with various devices 
for the synchronous operation of projector and phonograph. The 
phonograph was still inadequate. The talking picture, mostly de- 
voted to song hits, was a passing novelty. 

The World War came, shutting down European studios, enriching 
America’s laboring masses and the movies here prospered as a home- 
fattened world monopoly. The art and industry grew more grandi- 
ose, preposterous and blatant. Competition grew sharper. Pro- 
ducers became distributors, and then reached out as retailers 
through theatre chains. 

During the war the radio telephone arrived in the research 
laboratories of the great electrical corporations. The radio wave 
swept the country. Radio invention rapidly improved the art of 
sound transmission and amplification. The phonograph was elec- 
trified. Then the researchers turned again to the old problem of the 
talking picture. It was soon solved, in a laboratory sense. The 
phonograph had grown up to the younger films at last. The photo- 
cell made it possible to translate sound into light and back to sound 
again. [his made recording a twin photographic function along 
with the picture recording of the camera. The invention lingered in 
the laboratories awhile. 

Then a waning and financially unhappy movie concern, in 
need of a vitalizing impetus, began a tentative and none too hope- 
ful exploitation of the talking picture. It started slowly. A second 
concern took to the talking films. Then two Broadway successes 
of the talking screen appeared. Over night the industry “went 
talkie.” A mad race to the talking screen began. In the interven- 
ing two years, possibly as much as $25,000,000, and maybe more, 
when the figures are all added, has gone into making the screen 
articulate. 

The masses like the talkies. Critics are still dubious, and some of 
the old masters of the movies are secretly skeptical, but the buying 
millions have made the decision. Mr. Edison’s primary and original 
project of the motion picture as an accessory to the phonograph has 
arrived, like the newsboy who became president, in triumph. 
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THE SOVIET CINEMA 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin 


By Louis LOZOWICK 


ODER\N, realist landscape painting was born in the land 
of classical political economy and the industrial revolu- 
tion; impressionism, to this day the finest study of air 

and sunlight, came from the metropolis of the Eiffel Tower; con- 
structivism, the most uncompromising plastic expression of the 
machine age, came to the world out of the U.S.S.R. Limited as 
the actual achievements of the constructivists were in their own 
specific field—their experiments with industrial materials, their 
emulation of machine processes, their use of geometric form, their 
slogans of utility (to which they were themselves seldom faithful), 
scientific precision, order and economy, had a powerful influence 
on the Soviet theatre, architecture and the cinema. 

It is out of this constructivist group that Eisenstein emerged. He 
came from the war front in 1920, the year when constructivism was 
organized, joined the movement and established a connection with 
the Proletcult (Proletarian Culture) workers’ theatre. Eisenstein’s 
education prepared him for his theatrical work. He had studied 
architecture and engineering and given some time to drawing, par- 
ticularly caricature, and had a passionate interest in the circus. In 
the workers’ theatre he was at first in charge of settings but later 
turned also to directing. For a time he was with Meyerhold during 
the period when the latter experimented with constructivism and 
bio-mechanics. The actors under his leadership were trained in 
athletics and civics; they were to be good actors and even better 
citizens. Eisenstein staged The Mexican (London), Enough Sim- 
plicity in Every Wise Man (Ostrovsky), Anti-Gases (Tretyakov) 
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Storm Over Asia, not yet released in this country, was 
directed by Pudovkin, who with Eisenstein is the greatest of 
the Russian directors. Of a more even and less romantic 
temperament than Eisenstein, Pudovkin concentrates on the 
possibilities of cinematic—as distinguished from theatrical— 
methods. His productions—notably The End of St. Peters- 
burg—have therefore a completeness and solidity of method 
made subtle by main and subsidiary themes and rhythms. 
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Although the Russian films—including those directed by 
Eisenstein—are freighted with Soviet messages and _ bitter 
struggle, they are also replete with moments of sudden quiet 
that achieve the quality of painting. ... A scene from 
Eisenstein’s General Line, not yet released. 











Eisenstein’s General Line derives its title from the general 
peasant policy adopted by the Soviet government. In it the 
director has made full use of sunlight and storm, village life 
and the characters who, because they are seldom played by 
professionals, are so effective in the Russian cinema. Eisen- 
stein’s direction is notable for its technical proficiency and his 
use of symbolism, dramatic tensity ard irony. 
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Peasant Types in Eisenstein’s General Line. 
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and other plays. These productions, now classics in the history of 
the Russian theatre, furnish a key to much of his later work. The 
intention of each performance was, as he stated in one of his articles 
in LEF (Left Front), to exert a certain psychological influence on 
the audience, to subject it to an emotional shock with mathemati- 
cally calculated certainty, and direct it from this emotional state to 
a definite intellectual idea. The theatre, he had written, ought to 
learn its method from the cinema. The best lesson for it was to 
recognize itself as a dying institution, the bankrupt heir of the age 
of domestic handicraft (for which he was taken severely to task by 
Meyerhold), and to abdicate in favor of the product of the machine 
age—the cinema. Accordingly, Eisenstein left the theatre for the 
movies and at once found himself in his own element. 

For Eisenstein, the screen, as was the stage previously, is a means 
for molding his audience in a desired direction. Psychologically 
speaking, the movies everywhere are a compensatory mechanism, 
but they present sublimations of different tendencies in Soviet Rus- 
sia and in the West. If the American movies inculcate the love of 
wealth, cater to acquisitive instincts, give the audience the vicarious 
thrill of moving in high society and tasting forbidden pleasures, the 
Soviet movies preach devotion to the collectivity, glorify the life of 
labor, stress the importance of education. Eisenstein claims the 
right—as he says—of the Soviet cinema to oppose the social ideal- 
ism of the rebel to the Western cinema’s ethics of the commis-voy- 
ageur. One must remember that no one is more severe than the 
Russians themselves in the condemnation of uninspired, crude 
propaganda (Agitkas) ; not every Soviet director is a Pudovkin or 
Eisenstein. And one must remember also that scarcely anywhere 
else is experimentation in method more widely encouraged. The 
abstract films of Léger, Man Ray, Eggeling contain nothing bolder. 
But the Russians reject experiment for its own sake; fighting the 
inertia of life instead of accepting conventions, they utilize as a 
weapon the discoveries of others as well as their own. 

A good deal of the originality of the Soviet films in matter and 
manner is closely related to their connection with the newsreel. 
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During the period of civil war and revolution, countless newsreels 
had to be made, cut and assembled and many Russian directors 
received their first training that way. This is one of the reasons 
why they insist on employing untrained people instead of actors, 
reject artificial decoration and rely so frequently on factual data. 
As for montage (mounting, i.e., cutting film into separate units 
and reassembling these in a given order), it is the very life of 
Russian cinematic practice. Eisenstein is by nature extraordi- 
narily inquisitive as well as endowed. He reads omnivorously 
—from theosophy to Freud, from Pavlov to Marx—and is a 
person of many interests. And his work reflects it. His pic- 
tures are characterized by a social sense too obvious to require 
description, by irony (Kerensky and a porcelain Napoleon, empty 
coats arranged around the ministerial table, etc., etc.), by frequent 
rendering of machinery, bridges, factories, by striking camera 
angles, lighting and fast movement and, of course, by the most 
ingenious montage. It is by expert cutting or assembling that 
Eisenstein believes a director can make his knowledge of psy- 
chology useful, do conscious violence to the spectators’ established 
habits, and direct their emotions into desired channels. 

Eisenstein’s first picture, The Strike (1924), deals with a 
worker who turns stool-pigeon, regrets his action and rejoins the 
strikers. But the true interest is in the mass of workers—the 
factory boss, master mechanic, police, etc. There are elements of 
the grotesque, as in the incident with the dwarfs, and use is made 
of symbolic association—when the shooting of strikers is paralleled 
with the slaughter of an ox. His next picture, Potemkin (1925), 
much more ambitious and impressive, was originally intended as a 
story of the entire 1905 revolution. But as he progressed with his 
work, Eisenstein found the material too bulky and therefore he 
concentrated on one episode of that event, the revolt of the sailors 
on the cruiser Potemkin. The single episode, however, is con- 
ceived in epic proportions. The mass, even more than in Strike, is 
the actor. Eistenstein’s technical proficiency has grown, his mastery 
over his medium has ripened. A great variety of new methods in 
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mounting and representation was evolved. Again symbolic associa- 
tion was given in such incidents as that with the three shots of a 
stone lion, asleep, awakened and leaping upward—symbolic of the 
city’s rebellion. The tensity of certain situations was heightened by 
special means. After the picture of a man felled by a bullet, the 
steps are shown flying upward as he would see them in his fall. 
Very striking effects were obtained by close-ups, details of machin- 
ery at rest and in motion, a magnified view of the table, meat with 
maggots in it. While the action is intentionally quickened in some 
cases, it is slowed up in others. As the mutinous sailors are brought 
upon deck, covered with cloth and ordered shot, suspense has 
reached its great keenness by the slow preparation. And when sus- 
pense has reached its highest pitch, it is relieved by an unexpected 
turn of events: the sailors refuse to shoot their comrades and turn 
against the command instead. 

The next two pictures, October (1927) and General Line (1929), 
were being prepared at the same time, with interruptions. October, 
or Ten Days That Shook the World, which Eisenstein calls an 
“intellectual film” continues in many respects the method of Potem- 
kin. More smoothly employed, perhaps, but not more convincing. 
Again he uses irony as in the procession of idols and God-heads. 
Again he employs symbolic association: a statue of the Czar is dis- 
mantled with the outbreak of the revolution; when the revolution 
threatens retreat, the statue jumps back to its pedestal. In General 
Line, however, another new direction is being taken. General Line 
means, of course, the general peasant policy adopted by the Soviets. 
This picture has no such epic substance as Potemkin or October. 
It treats of the life of the village from the most primitive stage to 
the most advanced. The picture says in effect that war and revolu- 
tion are not the only things heroic. ‘There is heroism in simple 
pursuits, in everyday existence. And there is as much beauty in a 
milk separator as in a cruiser. The picture abounds in beautiful 
views of the fields in sunlight, in storm, in every weather, and in 
astonishingly authentic types of the village witch, the priest, the 
rich peasant, the workers in the fields. General Line contrasts 
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individual and collective farming and points out the advantages of 
machine agriculture. The subject would seem to promise very 
little, but Eisenstein is fond of saying that even Marx’ Capital, 
which is generally considered dry reading, could be turned into a 
film as absorbing as a novel of adventure. For a time he planned 
to do a picture of the Chinese upheaval but was prevented by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. 

Pudovkin’s is a more even temperament. In the familiar term- 
inology he might be considered the classic in contrast to the roman- 
tic in Eisenstein. Eisenstein leaves more to chance, is more feverish 
in his researches, scatters his energies in more directions. Pudovkin 
is more concentrated. The difference appears in their literary, as 
much as in their cinematic, work. E/isenstein’s articles are full of 
eccentric constructions and sparkle with similes; Pudovkin’s prose 
reads like a text book. In fact, he is the author of an extremely 
clear volume on cinema direction, material and problems. 

The material of the theatre and of the cinema are, according to 
Pudovkin, basically different. In one case it is real events passing 
in real space and time, in the other it is pieces of film on which 
these events are registered. The apparently inflexible laws of space 
and time become plastic in the hands of the director, who can 
exclude all superfluous matter, skip transitional stages and assemble 
separate units of film in any order he may find necessary. The lens 
of the camera is the eye of the spectator. The director dictates to 
the spectator what to see and how to see it. But “to show objects 
as everyone might see them is to accomplish nothing.” Therefore 
the cinema takes the spectator out of his normal self, as it were: 
on one hand it leads him into depth and detail which he could 
never observe unaided; on the other, it brings the ends of the 
world together for him. What more than anything else makes this 
possible is the method of montage, the language of the cinema: 
what the word is to living speech, each uncut unit of film (cadre) 
is to the cinema. 

But there are also other things of importance; scenario, actors, 
environment, movement and light. The director must either follow 
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the scenario in the process of composition and help occasionally 
with his suggestions; or he must absorb it thoroughly after it has 
been written and remove from it everything that might interfere 
with his own plans. The characters for the various parts in the 
story must be discovered, not created by make-up. The close up of 
a painted wrinkle on the forehead of an actor impersonating an 
old man would be too patently absurd on a background of real 
objects. (It is sometimes difficult to follow the reasoning of Soviet 
directors against the artificiality of actors, when they have recourse 
to so many other conventions. It is no more difficult, however, 
than to understand why the leading Soviet poet, Mayakovsky, 
decreed the annihilation of poetry in verse!) The environment in 
which an actor moves should never be used except as part of the 
entire scheme—to serve as a place of action or create a mood. The 
actors always have to do with certain objects, and these, too, must 
be made to contribute to the composition. A flag or revolver can 
become symbolic of certain situations and hence very significant (a 
distant echo of Meyerhold’s “play with objects’). Light, aside 
from its function of making objects visible, can with proper use 
become a powerful means of psychologic suggestion. All these 
elements the director visualizes in a series of screen images before 
work even begins. He may have to deviate from the original plan 
but the plan must nevertheless be made; he may meet with unfore- 
seen difficulties but, keeping the essential nature of the cinema in 
mind, he will know how to overcome them. 

Such, in brief, is Pudovkin’s theory. His practical training was 
obtained in the studio of Kuleshov with whom he worked since 
1920. Kuleshov, a tireless and daring experimenter and one of the 
pioneers of the Soviet cinema, initiated Pudovkin into every 
branch of cinema practice—acting, directing, cutting, photography, 
all of which proved of immense value to him. His first picture, 
Mother (1926), at once brought him to the fore. The story fol- 
lows Gorky in general, but is modified in certain details. It is a 
sort of melodramatic trilogy with suspense, climax and a definite 
cinematic rhythm carried through the picture as a whole and sep- 
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arately through each sub-division. Although he never uses montage 
with such extreme distortion as Eisenstein, like Eisenstein he relies 
on it for his main effects. He uses parallelisms, suspense, symbol- 
ism and by clever manipulation of light and shade, as in the prison 
scene, he conveys the mood and atmosphere. In the court scene he 
stresses the humility of the prisoners by showing them from above, 
while the judges are seen in all their haughtiness like statues seen 
from below. 

Although his next picture, The End of St. Petersburg, 1927 
(originally called Petersburg-Petrograd-Leningrad ), is fine in many 
parts, as a whole it is inferior to Mother. As the original title 
implies, the picture relates the social transformation behind the 
evolution from Petersburg to Leningrad. Among the best scenes 
are the mass movements, the war episodes, the stock exchange. 
There are individual characters, the peasant typifying the disin- 
herited, the speculator typifying the profiteers. In the acting “all 
attempts at the theatrical were suppressed.” 

Pudovkin’s last picture, Storm Over Asia (1928), recaptures the 
technical excellence of Mother. The picture represents a popular 
revolt in Mongolia against foreign, clearly British, rule. What the 
young peasant is to The End of St. Petersburg, a young Mongol is 
to Storm Over Asia. Neither is a professional actor and both play 
with unusual conviction and power. They are cast, in fact, in sim- 
ilar situations. At a certain point of the story the young Mongol, 
like the young Russian, is witness to the abuse of his comrades and 
realizes that he is a pawn in the game of his enemies. Awakened 
to his duty, he gives vent to an uncontrolled outburst of rage and 
physical prowess so magnificently enacted that it always brings 
down the house. A large, perhaps the best, part of the picture 
depicts the life of the Mongols in their hunting, and trading, and 
most impressive of all, in their ritual dancing and festivities. As 
in Mother there is a recurrent rhythm with main and subsidiary 
themes. One notices with surprise several landscape shots in soft 
romantic moods. The picture ends on a symbolic, finely photo- 
graphed scene. As the young Mongol, like a true descendant of 
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Jenghiz Khan, sweeps onward to join the marching “iron bat- 
talions” of his comrades, a storm rises, leaves and sand whirl in 
the air, trees are uprooted; the storm becomes a raging hurricane 
hurling the pursuing foreign troops to the ground. 

Without any unfavorable implication, it is worth noting the 
curious resemblance in conception and ideology between the entire 
series of pictures by Pudovkin and Eisenstein. Mother, like 
Potemkin, centers around events of the first revolution, although its 
protagonists are factory workers instead of sailors. St. Petersburg, 
like October, treats of the October revolution. Storm does what 
Eisenstein intended but did not do. Finally, Pudovkin, too, is now 
leaving epic themes behind him and turning to the “peace front,” 
to themes from every day life (Life 1s Good). This resemblance, 
in no way to be misconstrued as imitation, is probably due to the 
similarity in conditions of environment and an equal sensitiveness 
to the needs of the day. Foreign critics sometimes find a similarity 
among all Soviet cinema directors and criticize them for it. But 
this is like criticizing Homer for his cosmogony and Dante for his 
religion. Pudovkin, Eisenstein, Dziga-Vertoff and others are a 
product of the revolution and it is only natural that their work 
should be colored by that fact. They feel that beyond observing 
and recording events one must also participate in them and help to 
shape them. Doubtless, this is what gives to much of their work 
its authenticity and force. The Soviet cinema has gathered around 
itself many young writers, painters, architects, men of the theatre. 
Perhaps, no better tribute can be paid them as part of a wider 
whole than that of Stefan Zweig after his recent trip to U.S. S. R.: 
that if modern man has a more profound conception of life and 
its possibilities, this is due in no small measure to Russia’s insati- 
able creative striving after new truths. 
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CINEMA DESIGN 


By W. HOWE CAMERON MENZIES 


ETWEEN the designing of sets for the stage and sets for 

the cinema there is a very great difference which even the 

talking films have not erased. In its most obvious aspect 
the difference is this: the designer for the stage has usually from 
one to five changes of scenery; but the motion picture designer may 
have that many in his first ten scenes in a four hundred-scene 
scenario. 

Less obviously, the problem is one of romantic or realistic pat- 
tern. The stage designer must use ingenuity in the handling of his 
changes and of his effects and lighting—time limitations and back- 
stage conditions demand that. The motion picture designer has 
much more freedom of time and equipment, but at the same time 
his effects must be more realistic and convincing to the camera. For 
the camera is a very analytical observer, unlike the theatre audience 
that is affected by the romantic glamor of lighting, color and per- 
sonality, the audience that allows the designer in a playhouse to 
use abstract lines and forms to project his impressions. While the 
cinema designer has the advantage of being able to select his point 
of view or angle in getting an effect from realistic forms and light- 
ing, it is a handicap of the camera that it does not photograph as 
the mind sees. If, for instance, you photograph a romantic loca- 
tion such as a picturesque European street, you will have an 
accurate reproduction—minus the atmosphere, texture and color. 
Hence it is always better to substitute a set that is the impression of 
that street as the mind sees it, slightly romanticized, simplified and 
over-textured. 

The cinema designer’s audience, too, is much more variegated 
than the stage designer’s. He must realize that his effort may be 
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In visualizing his settings for a motion picture the designer 
is faced principally by problems of composition. The tech- 
nique of the cinema demands a fluid pattern, essentially eco- 
nomical and realistic in order to be impressive within the 
limits of a single “shot.’”’ On this page is a reproduction of 
one of Anton Grot’s designs for Show Girl. Following it 
are four drawings by W. Howe Cameron Menzies for Con- 
demned to Devil's Island, an impending United Artists pro- 
duction: on the fourth page another design by Grot. 
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It will be observed that Anton Grot is especially aware of the 
values of light-patterns on the screen. In this design for the 
exit from a theatre as in the preceding cabaret scene, the em- 
ployment of silhouettes and the varying nuances of shadow 
create a distinctive and unified tone. 
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viewed by three or four million people. Among them are some 
who are artistically inclined, and for these he would prefer to real- 
ize broader and more daring effects. But for the majority he must 
keep a quite realistic and convincing background. This back- 
ground is a fluid pattern continuously changing, and, as composition 
is his greatest problem, he must design fundamentally for that. 
Like the stage designer, he strives hard for economy of effect. 
Indeed, he strives even harder because, as the composition is con- 
tinuously changing, allowing for but a few moments in which an 
impression may be absorbed, he must reduce it as closely as possible 
to one forceful, impressive idea. And there, again, he is at the 
mercy of the analytical camera, for an effect seemingly barren and 
simple becomes, on the film, a complicated mass of pattern. 

These problems of cinema design are best explained by some of 
the demands of a typical scenario. For example, a picture (Con- 
demned to Devil’s Island) being made at this writing opens with a 
sequence on a convict ship at sea. Each one of fifteen scenes 
demands a separate set and each holds a problem peculiar to itself. 

Since it is important that the beginning of a picture be as impres- 
sive as possible, its atmosphere influencing the audience toward the 
unfolding of the narrative, the first scene here is purely abstract, 
atmospheric, and of great violence of action and composition. This 
scene then “fades in” on a stormy sea, and by camera processes— 
including a “speed” camera—we can get waves of great scale and 
movement, ponderousness and power. 

We hold the scene for a few frames of film, and then bring the 
topmast of a ship from the bottom line of the frame. It plunges up 
through the picture to disclose a man in the crow’s-nest and con- 
tinues up until he has disappeared above the upper-frame line. 
Then it plunges down again to indicate that the ship is rolling at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, dissolves into the captain 
shouting orders from the bridge to sailors on the deck, and dis- 
solves again to a point of view of one of the convicts from the 
cages below decks looking through an open hatch to the bridge. 

The final scene of this sequence is the close-up of a convict shout- 
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ing from behind the bars at the captain. As he speaks his lines he 
swings with the movement of the ship until the close-up is a com- 
paratively long shot, disclosing the lower tier of prisoners. Then, 
as his lines are completed, he swings back again into the close-up, 
and as the hatch cover is slammed down the scene darkens into a 
natural fade-out. 

It is obvious that the opportunity here is literally tremendous 
for violent and dramatic composition, and the values of the angle 
of vision are apparent. The constant rolling movement of the ship 
gives us a continuous and interesting change of composition. One 
of the scenes following this is an example of how the cinema 
designer can take advantage of reality for his patterns. The ship 
has been “warped” into a dock and the convicts are disembarking. 
The side of the ship presents a great opportunity for texture and 
design—great patches of red lead against the dark gray of the ship, 
and the angle of an elongated gangway across the scene, are dra- 
matic both as long shots and as a background for the semi-long 
shots and close-ups. 

It is to be gathered from this that, as far as composition is con- 
cerned, the problem of the art director in pictures is one of almost 
accidental selection. He can create his design with a broad arrange- 
ment of lines and values, and then apply to these lines and values 
the realism of architecture, figures and properties. The actual 
procedure of visualizing the settings must be far different. In 
stage design the artist becomes familiar through the script of the 
play with the movement of the actors, and makes one drawing or 
model which satisfies all the demands of that movement. If the 
changes are numerous, he plots the openings and set pieces for 
rapid removal or arrangement during the play. His scenery 
naturally must be far lighter in construction and much more loosely 
put together; usually it is one wall with more or less incidental 
side pieces. And his composition is practically constant during the 
act with the exception of changes of lighting and grouping. 

In the cinema the ideal procedure in designing is that in which 
the designer analyzes the scenario scene for scene to obtain the 
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utmost opportunity in composition and lighting effect. Ordinarily 
he does this in small sketches and then designs the settings to com- 
ply as nearly as possible with the demands of these individual pic- 
tures or shots: But one of the peculiarities of the motion picture 
setting is that a set which is powerful and dynamic in its sim- 
plicity as a long shot may be very uninteresting in the semi-long 
shot or close-up. Hence the necessity of studying each change in 
the set-up of the camera. The talking picture has affected the 
cinema setting in so far as the dialogue is usually played in a semi- 
close shot; and because constant dialogue in the earlier talkies 
resulted in the loss of the silent picture’s graphic movement, much 
more action has been injected into the later dialogue pictures. The 
solution is to play dialogue scenes in a few key sets and to inter- 
sperse them with action shots containing incidental sound. From 
the point of view of pure design, this is the art director’s ideal 
opportunity—the setting with a single set-up or camera viewpoint. 
He can now design his composition and reproduce it on the screen 
without having to satisfy other camera angles. The more perfect 
the mechanical device of synchronized image and sound becomes, 
the more personality the actor acquires; and accordingly, as the 
scene becomes more forceful and convincing, the background may 
become broader and more impressionistic without being distract- 
ing. It is still true that the stage designer’s principal problems are 
in pattern and color, and the cinema designer’s are in form, com- 
position by point of view, and arrangement of properties, figures 
and architectural masses. 
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THE NATURE OF THE CINEMA‘ 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


MONG the opinions of the sophisticated about the cinema 

are two which are equally foreign to disinterested dis- 

cussion. On one hand is the special pleading of those 
friends of the seventh art who urge the films as a sort of 
cosmic agent that will change the face of the globe and transfigure 
the moral life of humanity. These enthusiasts already rejoice to 
see the major arts reabsorbed and abolished by the triumphant 
movies. On the other hand are those who hold the screen in utter 
contempt. It is, according to them, food for the vulgar, and a 
nursemaid to crowds wallowing in intellectual sloth. They reject 
it beyond hope of appeal and deny it any of the dignity of art. But 
panegyrics and invectives, the adulation of one faction and the 
heckling of the other, overreach the goal at the same point. Their 
momentary struggles obscure the main problem. 

As a matter of principle, the cinema—considered within itself— 
deserves neither this excessive respect nor scorn. If it has created 
a new point of view, like that which Louis Delluc discussed under 
the title of Photogénie, then film production and audience reac- 
tion obey immutable laws which preceded living photography, laws 
which govern all human understanding and sensibility, expression 
and perception. For the theorist, the cinema is a study in space, a 
specific aspect of the creative imagination; but it touches at more 
than one tangent on earlier art forms. It has its own technique; 
but it is grounded on several established principles of aesthetics. 

To decide whether the cinema is an art, one must ask if this par- 
ticular form of intelligence answers in substance and matter to the 





*(This article was written before the advent of the talking pictures, and the discussion 
of aesthetic principles in the films pre-supposes a silent medium—Editor’s Note.) 
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idea of art. It is not a question of whether the cinema is good or bad, 
but of whether it fulfills the conditions which distinguish a work of 
art from any other natural or manufactured product. 

What makes a picture, symphony or novel a work of art? Above 
all, it is a fabrication, a new reality imagined and created by the 
artist. This fiction is accomplished by the selection of elements 
that nature offers—colors, masses, emotions and tones, and their 
regrouping according to an arbitrary arrangement. The choice of 
these empirical factors, and their ordering—balance of masses, har- 
mony of proportions, musical or visual rhythm—everything, in 
short, which establishes mutual relationships between the parts of 
an object—are the property of a work of art which, by this name, 
becomes a cosmic thing. A third phase, equally important, con- 
cludes this effort at abstraction. A work of art is isolated from its 
surroundings, circumscribed by the limits of its form. Accordingly 
every painting is, first of all, put upon a symmetrical surface. The 
frame attests that the isolation of this microcosm within it is a 
painting. Art encloses the infinity of phenomena in the finite 
quality of form. It is, then, the degree of abstraction, of styliza- 
tion, which determines the hierarchy of the arts. The more com- 
plete the transposition—the principles of immediate reality find- 
ing themselves eliminated and replaced by equivalents—the more 
sovereign is the work. 

In this sense, for example, painting is superior to sculpture. The 
sculptor places real masses within a positive space. The painter, at 
close quarters with a two-dimensional surface, pretends the volume 
of the figurative objects that he plans in a space that is illusory and 
suggested by artifice. The sculptor makes color an abstraction and 
works solely with mass and light. The theatre has flesh-and-blood 
people acting on a stage, even if it is a real place. Yet living actors 
substitute themselves for imaginary beings, saying the things that 
the arbitrary playwright puts into their mouths. Scenic space, 
exactly limited, typifies an interior or a place. Fitted into the wall, 
this space opens only toward the footlights. Players and settings 
are thus seen only on the visual plane, facing the spectator. The 
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theatre, the quality of whose art is hardly questioned, is thus an 
anomalous melange of the conventional and the natural, of the rep- 
resented and the direct, of fiction and reality. 

In view of these proportions, where does the cinema come in? 
The major argument against it is its basis of photography and 
photo-chemical processes which, in automatic and objective fashion, 
establishes aspects of a reality that is not transposed. Must the film 
for that reason be fundamentally tainted? Has the play of lights 
on a plate or sensitive film anything in common with art? Pho- 
tography figures in many laments as the death of painting. In call- 
ing the realism of a painting shabby, impersonal, without real life, 
traced from the object and inartistic, people are in the habit of say- 
ing that it is photographic—an unpardonable blemish! But the 
cinema is merely derived from photography. 

Let us state the question this way: does the photographic plate 
offer at least some of the briefly enumerated characteristics of art? 
It certainly does, however much the hand of the painter which 
guides the brush is replaced by an objective lens. We have said 
that art is the selection and combination—in a voluntary order—of 
the elements of reality, volume, emotion and sound. This arbitrary 
and conventional grouping, which transforms raw matter into a 
work of art, we call form. 

Has photography some elements of this convention which recre- 
ates an object? Does it stamp a form with an image? Again, yes. 
Without being of purely artistic essence, and even while preserving 
some untransposed elements of reality, photography retains several 
elements of art. 

For example, photography has this in common with painting: it 
projects masses on a surface plane. That is the first thing in its 
stylization. The solidity of bodies and the space in which they are 
situated are fictitious and illusory. The second convention is the 
delimitation of the visual field and the insertion of the image in a 
symmetrical frame. The third is the exaggeration of perspective, 
which in turn has impressed some painters as having Picasso 
values (gigantic hands or feet, out of proportion to the first plane 
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Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group 


The isolated image contained in the cadre, or frame, is comparable to 
the printed word in so far as it is an abstract unity. But it is also the 
basis of composition when related to other images. . . . Above, scenes 
from two early comedies which helped to establish Charlie Chaplin as 
the greatest pantomimic artist in the cinema. 
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Reflection of Reeds in a Lake, from Ralph Steiner’s first 
picture, an experiment entitled H,O. “. . . Although pho- 
tography is a technique, it can also be a means of artistic ex- 
pression. ‘The particle of the film, the image isolated in the 
little four centimetre quadrilateral, can have its own intrinsic 
beauty and a high quality of art.”.—André Levinson. — 
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of the canvas). The image is thus stylized and isolated; so much 
for the rules of artistic vision! In short, it is not the objective 
machine which dominates; that records mechanically; but it is 
guided by the eye of the photographer who adjusts its focus. Con- 
sequently, although photography is a technique, it can also be a 
means of artistic expression. The particle of the film, the image 
isolated in the little four centimetre quadrilateral, can have its own 
intrinsic beauty and a high quality of art. Its projection in a series 
gives it further values to be discussed below. Moreover, let us not 
forget that the image is intensified a hundredfold by the process of 
projection; or that the other transposition, the “fade out,” belongs 
solely to the magic screen. Whatever it is, the technique of living 
photography, whose astonishing results we recognize, is superior 
in its faculty of abstraction to the theatre, whose raw material is 
often too much for a slender frame. 

The true nature of the cinema is not yet clear to many people. 
They remain contemptuous and stubborn because they approach it 
with mental habits acquired by frequenting the other arts and par- 
ticularly by their experience in the theatre. That is their first mis- 
take. The screen is clearly opposed to the stage. They differ 
completely in their methods, as in their object, even when both 
treat the same situations. It is neither the subject nor the theme 
which is the essential quality either of theatre or cinema; it is the 
mode of expression, and in this they part at the same point as do 
music and sculpture. No confusion between these two types of art 
is possible. Yet they borrow from the same source: the creative 
emotion and the response aroused in us are perfectly analogous: a 
sense of harmony, of happy proportion or of a regular and pleasing 
recurrence of certain elements. The same is true for the cinema. 
It is not in what it has in common with the other arts that one 
must seek out its “open Sesame”; it is in its own nature, in its 
specific procedure. 

The cinema differs from every other intellectual activity in the 
magic which operates at each turn of the crank. The operator’s 
machine transforms space into time and vice versa. It is the 
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greatest philosophical surprise since Kant—a prodigious and para- 
doxical mechanism which interlaces and substitutes, one for the 
other, the two categories in terms of which we consider the uni- 
verse. Sculpture is material, spatial and immutable. Music, invis- 
ible and immaterial, lives during its duration. A film’s projection 
is visible and transitory. Goethe, to quote a familiar analogy, 
called architecture frozen music. So the cinema is an animated 
painting—a motion picture ... the very language of visual imag- 
ination. ‘The speaking theatre, on the contrary, proceeds by dia- 
lectic methods. It reduces the richness of human feelings and the 
complexity of the inner life to a verbal debate, a contradictory 
argument. The “dramatis personae” talk back and forth with more 
or less volubility. This is the basic convention that rules the 
i) ie theatre. It gives expression to what happens within us. 
| | The screen is, at the same time, freer and more conventional than 
ah BP. the stage—conventional in so far as it gives us the reflection of the 
player and the place, not the real presence; free, since it is apart 
y from the logic of verbal tilts and arbitrary unity. It does not need 
| 4 to localize action artificially, since it can follow its characters in 
ever multiplying settings and planes. 
The silent art shows us things with the very richness of our inner 
oF vision, in the order in which they appear to our imagination. They 
D | emerge from our memory, are linked with our dreams. There is 
an end to the rigorous and abstract continuity of the syllogism. A 
theatrical setting of a passion or an idea is adjusted to the reason. 
But the association of images in our brain is irrational. They flock 
| to the threshold of our consciousness, whirl among the shadows 
iP | behind the door, strike upon that door and finally enter into the 
fl ‘, zone of light. The cinema treats images with that same ductility. 
’ 
; 
! 








"y It is with a film’s montage—whose general characteristics are 
forecast by the preliminary shearing away in the scenario—that the 
travail of style begins for the director. What is montage? It is | 
the assembling and arranging of the units of a film, each in its own | 

ij little frame. The isolated image, normally occupying the screen 

i | for a sixteenth of a second, is only an abstract unity; it is not per- 
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ceived as a whole and does not function by itself. Like literature, 
the cinema is a living language not composed of isolated words 
drawn from the dictionary. It is their context, their fixed or free 
relation to other words which makes them live. 

So in the cinema the unit of composition is the frame of the 
montage, whether it is a series of images photographed on the same 
plane at a uniform focus, in one setting and with its flow of action 
uninterrupted, or whether its significance is one of time. ‘There- 
fore, too, the projection of a film, its form and carriage, depends 
essentially not on the individual unit, but on the relation of time 
and space between the juxtaposed frames and their relative value. 

The montage of a good film has neither the rigorous alternation 
of poetic discourse nor the sweep of tunes infinitely repeated. 
Visual themes are unrolled in an endless melody, to paraphrase 
Richard Wagner; the structure of the most harmonious film is 
forcefully non-symmetrical, a rebel against stable balances. Its 
quality depends on the intensity of emotion expressed by the actors 
and impressed on the audience. The number of images which 
exhaust a sensation is indeterminate; an estimation of time duration 
in the cinema is subjective and variable. We may be struck by 
stupor, or frozen with fear during the projection of fifty centi- 
metres of film. By concentrating one may reduce to a still less 
significant “shot” a prodigious gesture, a symbolic attitude con- 
cerning a great fundamental theme. One may, on the contrary, 
insinuate a state of soul over some dozens of meters by slow pro- 
gression, envelopment and poetic torpor. Briefly, our sense of 
objective duration is abolished by the psychological factor, the 
emotional quality of direction. 

Rhythm, the result of significant continuity, is the most persistent 
structural agent of the silent art; it is its form. Of course composi- 
tion itself, the décor or the choice of the visual angle, the studied 
play of acting in the ensemble, is a first step of enormous impor- 
tance. The functioning of scenery and point of view gives direc- 
tion its matter. But in the final analysis, it is the latter which 
decides. It is the same path which, in writing and syntax, leads 
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from a simple statement to the detailed elaboration of a novel. 

I maintain this analogy, however suspiciously literary it may be, 
because it carries my argument forward. The two thousand metres 
of a film and the two hundred pages of a novel obey the same 
necessities and use the same means to affect their audiences. 

When this relationship is clear, it is evident at once that it is not 
so much the theatre which threatened the vogue of the cinema as 
it is the novel. The film is not the concurrent of the stage, but 
of writing. The cinema is a visual language. It makes us see 
things. The graphic quality of a book is, let us say, equally visual; 
we read with our eyes. But the writer uses letters and words, con- 
ventional ideographic signs and not direct images. Words are con- 
cepts which evoke moral or material realities, suggest them by 
associating them with others. In a book, it is an image which 
arises from a significant formula; in the cinema, it is the sense of 
an image that we must decipher. In the cinema, one extracts the 
thought from the image; in literature, the image from the thought. 
Here the differences stop, and the analogy starts. 

The film and the novel are alike in that both are forms of 
cinematic art. Certainly the long strip of film and the book, each 
considered in its entirety, is an entity of fixed proportions and 
immutable context. They retrace a complete movement, an action 
arrested ne varteture. 

But in the case of both the film and the novel, we perceive them 
not in their totality, but in a continuous succession of image- 
emotions or word-meanings. Their tempo is vividly the same; we 
take perhaps twice as much time—three or four hours—to read a 
printed story as to watch a filmed one, a sufficient length of time in 
each case to relive events supposed to have filled long years. There 
are, then, the same continuity and the same compression of time. 

Like the film, the novel is addressed to our imagination; more so 
in the sense that it only suggests by verbal artifices the visual 
images that the cinema projects directly on the screen. But if the 
reader is obliged to visualize the thing read, the spectator is 
required to read the image and discern the latent meaning of it. 
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THE NATURE OF THE CINEMA 


The film has, in common with the novel, a mixed literary form: 
the abolition of all the unities—place, action, time; and, quite like 
the novel, it rescues from this complexity and apparent incoher- 
ence its inner unity, that of design, and a harmony of parts which 
should concur in forming a whole endowed with an organic life. 
The composition of a novel is equivalent to the continuity of a pic- 
ture, each chapter, paragraph or other division forming a “shot”. 

If we consider a novel which is modern, but which proceeds 
remotely from convention, and then the much exaggerated influence 
of the cinema on literature, we discover there all the rhythmic 
processes of the film, the counterpoint of themes, their parallel and 
interlaced unreeling. It is the novelist’s problem, as it is the 
director’s, to play with the same psychological reactions, to seek the 
reader’s attention in words or images; to prevent distractions and 
interruptions which would take the reader out of the magic circle; 
to appeal to his memory by flashbacks to that which has already 
been seen or done in the preceding chapters or reels. 

While the first two thousand metres of film are unreeling and the 
two hundred and first page turns, one’s memory keeps the living 
imprint of the two thousand metres already unreeled and the two 
hundred pages already turned. The novelist or the director appeals 
to these memories that have been stored away, at the same time 
associating the present moment to the persistent memory of what, 
half an hour ago, became the past... . 

All these psychological methods, mnemonic and rhythmic, which 
are familiar to us in the novel, are brought to a head in the films 
by the supreme act of direction. By themselves they are the out- 
standing methods of two languages which differ at that point where 
suggestion is replaced by vision. 

This much having been said, it would take us much farther along 
the way to enumerate the principal methods of direction by which 
the film maker arrives at his ends. For, as we have said, the image 
or the scene, the unity of vision or expression, attains its true goal 
only by its relationships with the other unities of a cinematic sub- 
ject. But that is another story, and a long one. 
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The Little Cinema Movement 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


HERE are coffee and cigarettes in “the perfectly appointed 

lounges.” ‘There are modernist pictures on gaily caparisoned 

walls, and bright wicker chairs in which to take one’s ease 
before and after the rigors of movie going. There is virtually every- 
thing that is delightful in the little cinema houses except moving 
pictures that are significant. 

It is a very great irony, this decline of the little cinema movement, 
made greater by the first rich promise of its intentions, superficially 
so like those of the exemplary little theatre movement. That their 
bright day is done and they are for the dark, within only four years 
of their inception, is the unhappy comment on an art movement that 
from the first was characterized not so much by art as by a truly 
astonishing lack of the simplest foresight, and later by merely bad 
business methods. 

But over the first days of the little cinema projects, it was almost 
inevitable, an aura of enthusiasm hovered. It was an honest enthusi- 
asm, provoked by a few excellent foreign-pictures that could not be 
successfully shown in Broadway’s large motion picture houses. Prob- 
ably the stylized and altogether effective and striking Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, imported from Germany in 1921, started the cult. Variety, 
exhibited with frank hesitation, nourished it. In Town Hall and in 
legitimate theatres on Sunday evenings seven years ago, the faithful 
gathered to see films that they would not otherwise have known. A 
consciousness of the cinema was growing, a definite appreciation of 
its accomplishments and potentialities as an art form. The Last 
Laugh, Crime and Punishment and the Robert Flaherty films 
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brought the movement to a decisive point: the minority were at last 
ready, they felt, to have their own cinema theatres. The New York 
Theatre Guild, they argued somewhat naively, had catered to special 
interests, and had yet attained to the security of commercial success. 
With no further examination, the analogy was made the basis of 
hurried ventures. In 1925 and 1926, Mr. Montgomery Evans had 
presented special showings at the Klaw Theatre, as had Mr. Symon 
Gould at the Central Theatre before he acquired the Cameo and 
combined the repertory and subscription plans. Then Mr. Michael 
Mindlin, previously of the legitimate theatre, secured the Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse and in October, 1927, established the first suc- 
cinctly art cinema house. 

Immediately the movement in general was stimulated by the initial 
success of Mr. Mindlin’s project. Similar theatres were opened in 
Cleveland, Washington, Baltimore, Los Angeles and Philadelphia. 
(All these but one have since failed.) Mr. Mindlin himself estab- 
lished theatres in Brooklyn and Chicago. Another theatre, indepen- 
dently owned, opened in Manhattan. The rescue of the cinema as 
an art was apparently at hand, and there was cause for honest 
rejoicing. 

The Fifth Avenue Playhouse started upon its career with The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, which played to crowded and apprecia- 
tive houses for five weeks, and during the first year Secrets of a Soul 
and Mr. Flaherty’s Moana added to the triumph and enjoyed long 
runs. Other small playhouses had a similar good fortune. But not 
long afterward a difficulty strangely unforeseen confronted them: 
few if any good foreign pictures remained available for use. The 
European supply, produced at the rate of two a year from 1919 to 
1926, had practically gone—and a little cinema theatre, even one 
whose policy includes revivals of worthy American pictures, needs 
forty different films a year. Having gathered together a receptive 
and intelligent following, the little cinema directors found suddenly 
that they had little or nothing to offer it. 

The dilemma, as it existed then, remains now, and apparently there 
has been no way to overcome it. Foreign production is at present 
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either static or inferior, despite the strident ballyhoo, painfully trans- 
parent, in the form of a rather pathetic attempt to make the public 
look upon every film from the Continent as a work of art. Was it 
badly directed, photographed, acted? No matter! It was reckoned 
to have an intangible quality that made it finer than Hollywood’s 
most technically perfect trash. But more often than not, there was 
no genuine difference between them, and the last two years have 
ushered in a sardonic situation in which the best little cinema offer- 
ings have been the revivals, infinitely repeated, of the better Amer- 
ican films. The foreign films may occasionally be excellent apart 
from their essential nationalism, as were The End of St. Petersburg 
(which New York first saw in a Broadway house at special prices) 
and T’en Days That Shook the World. But the exceptions to the rule 
are so rare as to seem accidental, and in the annals of the little cinema 
there has been a minimum that is individual to it. A last hope 
remains—the future plans of the European stars whose foreign accent 
has eliminated them from American talking films. If they revert to 
the silent form under directors of ability, there may yet be another 
Caligari, another Variety to gladden the hearts and box-offices of the 
art theatres. But there will not be forty such pictures, or even run- 
ners-up to such pictures, a year, and the outlook is persistently black. 

Seeking for an answer to the problem, the managers have obviously 
hit upon the necessity of establishing a definite clientele and appeal- 
ing almost exclusively to its taste. Thus, of the films shown thus far 
at Mr. Gould’s new Film Arts Guild theatre, about seventy-five per 
cent have been Russian pictures, most of them with a Soviet appeal; 
and Mr. Mindlin’s announcement that the Fifth Avenue Playhouse 
will be wired for foreign sound pictures suggests that here, too, a 
similar—if less limited—appeal will be made. 

If such programs are promising neither as art nor business, a 
realization of the original misapprehensions of the movement makes 
a dark situation darker still. For somehow, in its first days, it was 
suggested that the little cinema, like the little theatre, would be 
creative. So strong was this impression, indeed, that in May, 1922, 
The Exceptional Photoplays Magazine was moved more by hope 
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than reason to suggest, “ .. . The showing of experimental pictures 
in a special theatre or series of theatres, and the building up of an 
audience, would naturally be followed by the actual making of ex- 
perimental pictures. Directors and actors, stimulated by what they 
had seen in this theatre and encouraged by the reception of new work, 
would feel impelled to try their hand. Such pictures could be made 
on a cooperative basis. . . .” 

But the analogy between the little theatre and the little cinema as 
creative institutions has always been shockingly false. The direc- 
tor of the former works with plastic material, capable of rearrange- 
ment, development and change. The proprietor of the latter is an 
exhibitor who must take what he can get and make the best of it. It 
is their only common bond that both may serve coffee and cigarettes 
in their foyers: a wistful conclusion to a first high hope. 


MOVIES 


O pitiful, O strange, here are a million people 
Having no sustenance but this: 

The courage and the passion of a figment, 
And the vicarious kiss. 


O pitiful, O brave, here for a few cents only 
The impossible and the absurd may be had for one’s own. 
The ravenous heart, the unloved and the barren take freely 
This bread, this wine, that have bruised their lips upon stone. 
Lindley Williams Hubbell 
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TEA-TALKING BARNUMS 
The Declining Ballyhoo 
By WARREN NOLAN 


ALLYHOO began blatantly. Thumping of flowered vests, 
Be for the gang around the rewrite table, a pair for the 

wife for tomorrow night, street parades, sandwich men, 
magnificent hoaxes, belly laughs from advance men and self-con- 
scious smiles from city editors. It was all obvious, simple-minded, 
horsey, muscular. 

Now there are tea-talkers, and the best of them sip and nibble 
about Hollywood and its treasures where others munched and 
gulped about elephants and six-legged cows and sacred sows. In 
a country that worships the evidences of vitality on its screens 
(Valentino, Fairbanks, Bow, Velez, Bancroft, et al), that vitality 
is publicized by willowy lads who purr in the seats of the bellow- 
ing herd of ancestors. 

Nearly all the motion picture press agents engaged during the 
past three years are college men. Not one of those I have met has 
the scent of show business about him, and these suave hip-wavers 
who bend at the waist and arise when the gals enter are just as 
foreign to the salty meatiness of genuine public appeal as are the 
bookkeepers who are the supposed showmen of most companies. 
The soil does not cling to their dancing pumps. The crude earthi- 
ness that must blanket personalities up for exhibit simply does not 
emanate from the tea-talking Barnums of today. The result is 
obvious: publicity, lacking vitality and a common denominator of 
coarseness that is a public gauge, is not establishing personalities. 
Actors, in most cases, are getting themselves established largely 
through direct contact with the public: from the screen, through 
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competent or, at least, vital performances which attain recognition. 

Motion picture ballyhoo has become too systematized, too well 
regulated. ‘The daring and the deviltry have gone out of it, and 
the dark places wherein lurked conspirators are now shot full of 
moonlight. This is, probably, from the newspaper standpoint, a 
very desirable reformation. Perhaps, if one chooses to be cosmic 
in interpretation, it reflects an America which replaces its John L. 
Sullivans and Stanley Ketchels with Gene Tunneys, its Roosevelts 
with Coolidges, and its Greelys and Danas with Munseys. The 
light fantastic is being tripped where others spieled. 

Only a dozen years ago the publicity announcements of Mr. Fox 
talked of Theda Bara as “The Dark Archangel of Destiny,” “The 
Sirenic Vampire.” June Caprice was “Little Miss Happiness,” and 
Genevieve Hamper was “Eve’s Loveliest Daughter,” while Nance 
O’Neill (in 4 Woman’s Past) was the “Puissant Queen of Pas- 
sion”. Miss Valeska Surrat was urging incense baths as an aid to 
beauty, and her opinions were made available to exhibitors in pre- 
pared press books. A William Farnum film entitled The Jungle 
Trail brought forth this delightful suggestion for exploitation: 

“Negro boys or men, clothed in breech cloths, would make suit- 
able ushers—they might even engage in a spear-throwing contest 
just before the picture was shown. Of course, in this event, they 
should be brought on yelling and dancing like wild men.” 

It was suggested, as excellent exploitation for George Walsh in 
Help, Help, Police, that advertisements be placed in newspapers 
announcing a search for the safety razor bearing the lowest serial 
number. Exhibitors of Wallace Reid in The Dictator were told to 
have a serenader mount a burro and travel along the main street of 
a town playing a guitar and “with jest and song, serenade the 
women.” It was seriously suggested, on several films, that the 
exhibitor go to his nearest circus and get an elephant, etc., etc. On 
the film called Above All Law, the thought was offered that a tall 
man, dressed as a Hindu, should wander around the streets, mut- 
tering to himself, and at intervals thump himself down in the mid- 
dle of the road and lay out a deck of cards. Having attracted a 
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sufficiently enormous crowd, the masquerader might then straighten 
out his cards in the street until they spelt Above All Law. Nor are 
we moderns to take credit for the recent theme song craze. No less 
a production than the film version of Maurice Maeterlinck’s The 
Bluebird had a theme song. It was entitled “Bluebird, Bring Back 
My Happiness,” and it attained considerable vogue. 

Motion picture publicity has produced one outstanding stunt 
publicity expert in the unusually agile-minded Harry Reichenbach. 
Mr. Reichenbach has recently been working for the film magnate 
who is said to have inquired, upon being told the story of Ivanhoe, 
whether the film rights were available; and to have topped that one 
by replying, when told that the author was Sir Walter Scott, “All 
right, cable him right away.” I understand that even Mr. Reichen- 
bach is becoming fatigued by publicity which, he has always main- 
tained, is a thankless and unsatisfying occupation. 

He has, of course, told the stories of his stunts many times, and 
they are always good stories, just as they are always good stunts. 
Two years ago he handled a film that was playing at the Mark 
Strand Theatre in New York, and he established the name of the 
picture and the house where it might be viewed at popular prices 
by employing two allegedly deaf people to ride up and down in the 
subways all day (especially during rush hours), and to shout into 
each other’s ears in loud voices the fact that such and such a picture 
at the Mark Strand Theatre, certainly is good and you ought to 
see it. The dialogue would go on for several minutes: “What thea- 
tre?” “The Mark Strand.” “TI can’t hear you.” -“I said the Mark 
Strand!” “Oh, it’s at the Mark Strand?” “Yes, it playing at the 
Mark Strand this week. You ought to see it.” 

All such lusty business has, however, brought upon the press 
agent an editorial suspicion that makes his own position peculiarly 
false. I cite two incidents illustrative of this attitude. 

My first assignment as a press agent was to publicize Rudolph 
Valentino’s final visit to New York. The subsequent challenge of a 
Chicago Tribune editor, the fatal illness, the lingering suspense at 
the Polyclinic Hospital, and the funeral from St. Malachy’s church 
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in New York combined to make a climactic experience that has not 
yet been challenged by any subsequent events. 

I did not go to the hospital the morning after Valentino had been 
brought there because I felt that it was the last place in the world 
where his press agent should be. However, reporters, who had 
been at the hospital all night, telephoned me and requested imme- 
diate appearance, as they had been barred from the hospital because 
they had run through corridors into sick rooms. I arranged with 
the superintendent of the hospital to put at their disposal one of his 
rooms on the ground floor, arranged with George Ullman, Valen- 
tino’s manager, to give them bulletins, and left the hospital. The 
next morning, the reporters telephoned again: they had been 
thrown out a second time for offensive conduct. Again it was 
necessary to call upon strategy and diplomacy to convince the super- 
intendent that he should allow them inside his hospital a second 
time. He did so only upon condition that the press agent remain 
to keep them under control. The following day a story was writ- 
ten by one of these reporters for a national news association, the 
substance of which was that never had a news event been made 
easier to report; that publicity men had set aside a beautiful room 
for reporters, had passed around cigars, etc. 

The next night, the city editor of an evening tabloid telephoned 
me at home at 3 A. M., made no apology for disturbing my rest 
nor for the insult in his question, and asked if this Valentino busi- 
ness were on the level, or whether Valentino was really sick at all. 
Valentino died nine hours later. 

There is a moral to all this. Editors have been slow to realize 
that the ballyhoo attendant upon exhibition of films and film stars 
today is but a hollow shell of the high powered boom-booming of 
the nineties. Editors flatter latter-day press agents by fearing their 
cupidity and ingenuity, flatter them by suspecting them. Press 
agents today lack the courage, the inspiration and the vitality to 
execute shrewd and provocative publicity stunts. 

The shadow of Barnum has grown less. 

We are a group of tea-talkers. 
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“ALL TALKING” 


By RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


T was definite proof that the cinema, after a long career of 

enthrallment to the theatre, had suddenly begun to grow inde- 

pendent, when it started out to develop an acting technique of 
its own. Chaplin, of course, always was the possessor of an indi- 
vidual pantomimic style, but that, it is embarrassingly elementary 
to repeat, was merely a mark of his genius, rather than an indica- 
tion that a new dramatic form had discovered its _histrionic 
method. For the rest, the cinema actors were, in the earlier stages 
of film history, popular to the degree that they offered mouthy, but 
unvoiced stage portrayals in a strange and undeveloped dramatic 
form—just as the screen plays were photographs of stage drama, 
manufactured with an almost complete reliance on theatre tech- 
nique. ‘The screen, in those days, was frankly a stepchild of a 
superior art; not a pioneer effort in an undeveloped and potentially 
powerful form. 

Just as the photoplay began its tentative, but courageous, striving 
towards independence, film acting started its efforts towards libera- 
tion in the same determined way, and under the guidance of the 
same exponents. The masters of cinema technique were D. W. 
Griffith and Mack Sennett, and they were equally important in 
developing a screen histrionic manner. For example, in Griffith’s 
The Birth of a Nation, a landmark in film manufacture, Henry B. 
Walthall gave one of the first outstanding examples of cinema act- 
ing. He played a Confederate officer who returned to his home 
after Appomattox. He reached his ruined mansion and, waiting to 
knock on the door and announce his presence to his unhappy rela- 
tives, looked about him. It was a moment devoid of the require- 
ments of dialogue; and Mr. Walthall handled it effectively 
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Scenes from D. W. Griffth’s The Birth of a Nation and Way 
Down East, both distinctive contributions to motion picture form. 





A new force in the cinema following the success of The Last 
Laugh and Variety, Emil Jannings came to the United States 
from Germany to make several pictures, of which The 
Patriot, based on Alfred Neumann’s play, will remain the 
most memorable. Jannings’ performance as the mad Czar 
Paul was the finest strictly pictorial acting of the 1928 
season. The Patriot came to the screen just as the talking 
pictures were becoming dominant, but although it made use 
of sound effects, it contained no spoken dialogue. 
































Pathé News Reel 


The upper picture shows General Pancho Villa lezding a raid; the 
lower one, the Paris Peace Conference. ‘These are but two of many 
thousands of news pictures. The news reel is the screen’s journalism. 
Events are assigned to cameramen as “stories” are to reporters, and 
the result is an invaluable record of the outstanding political, social 
and scientific occurrences of our time. 











Amkino 





German Tourist Information Office, N. Y. 


The adventure of news gathering by camera is equalled only by its 
historical and educational significance. The news reel, always an 
effective medium, has been vastly increased in value by the addition 
of sound and voice recording. The upper picture shows the rescue of 
the crew of the dirigible, Italia, by the members of the Steamer 
Krassin expedition. The lower picture shows a mail plane leaving the 
Bremen after the swiftest trans-Atlantic water passage yet made. 
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without resorting to any of the tricks or values of stage acting. 

The contribution of Mr. Sennett’s Keystone cops was different 
but equally important. The extravagant and grotesque slapstick 
humor indulged in what many thought the most vulgar of bur- 
lesque antics. And still, no matter what they did, from vigorous 
tumbling to receiving berry pies full in the face, they achieved 
definite pantomimic effects, not like those of stage clowns in 
their antics but reacting to an entirely new medium. 

The playing of early cinema days was—even in the case of Mr. 
Walthall—crude and extravagant, but it had the virtue of being 
less than imitative. In the actors’ work you could feel an instinct- 
ive recognition of the fact that they were playing in a new dramatic 
medium; that they were not trying to imitate their betters, the stage 
actors. Unostentatiously and clumsily, but guided distantly by the 
influence of the Chaplin greatness, there was born a new technique 
that was cinema, as opposed to stage, acting. 

The next step in the development of screen playing was the com- 
ing of Emil Jannings. It is not difficult, if you want to be captious, 
to find flaws in Jannings’ playing. The mighty German was given 
to overacting, to the mortal sin of “mugging” and to a certain tend- 
ency to turn anything he did into a sideshow. At the highpoint of 
his career he knew little about the virtue of restraint. Yet despite 
all these defects he was such a powerful and distinctive player, and 
he achieved his effects in a manner so dependent on exclusively pic- 
torial methods that he not only made film acting respectable by con- 
tributing some of its greatest portraits, but used a technique that was 
essentially of the screen and would have been lost in the separate 
field of stage playing. 

And there were many other contributions to the annals of silent 
screen acting. The Russians demonstrated how successfully peasant 
types, without a trace of dramatic training, could achieve mighty 
results. Douglas Fairbanks, in his gymnastic way; Adolphe Men- 
jou, with his cinema version of suave sophistication; Lillian Gish 
and her coy languors; Mary Pickford and her be-curled ingenu- 
ousness—all of these admired performers and their private stock of 
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tricks, added something to what can be called the technique of 
pantomimic screen acting. It would be possible to name a dozen 
other players, from Lon Chaney to Clara Bow, who have con- 
tributed authentic qualities to the new school. The point is simply, 
however, that the photoplay had developed a complete independ- 
ence of stage acting technique when the talking pictures arrived. 

The addition of sound to the films resulted in chaos. The cinema 
magnates, who never realized the real meaning of the strange new 
medium of action—photography that had somehow dropped into 
their hands—were utterly confused. The silent manner had been 
difficult enough for them; the arrival of speech made the matter 
unbearable and, if they could have dropped the enterprising Warner 
Brothers hastily overboard and gone into secret session, it seems 
fair enough to say that they would have smashed up the mechanical 
devices of audibility. Being explorers in a new medium had been 
fascinating enough to them in their younger days, when they had 
just escaped from the cloak and suit industry and the world was a 
glamorous place for pioneers. Now, however, they had grown old 
and sedentary and they felt in no condition to begin the battle all 
over again from scratch. 

If the new era seemed puzzling and not a little disturbing to the 
producers, it was a nightmare to the unfortunate stars. After a 
terrific battle they had managed to become mighty in a medium 
that demanded for success certain pictorial and pantomimic quali- 
ties and a gift for projecting a definite personality in the field of 
cinema silence. Now an untried dimension had opened up and all 
the standards and positions in the hierarchy were, at one blow, 
destroyed. They must start all over again, with no greater advan- 
tages than those possessed by their humblest colleagues. 

The immediate problem of the cinema, therefore, was concerned 
with the difficulties of the established favorites when faced by the 
rebel impertinence of dialogue. Would Clara Bow, Mary Pick- 
ford, Greta Garbo and Corinne Griffith prove as attractive in 
sound as they were in the fastnesses of silence? What would be the 
status of the lesser players or of the older stars who were beginning 
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to lose their vogue? The whole question became a fascinating one. 

At first the screen stars were convinced that their only salvation 
was the elocution teacher. They rushed to him despairingly and, 
after a stiff course of study, learned to talk in stiff, characterless 
voices. Then, with comparative suddenness, a discovery was made. 
It became quickly noticeable that the only triumphs in the new 
medium were those registered by child actors, who were unconscious 
of the microphone, Negro performers who weren't interested in the 
technique of acting, and such experienced stage and screen players 
as Lionel Barrymore. No member of these groups was interested 
in elocution. All of them were natural before the microphone and, 
as a result, gave performances possessing a quality that talking pic- 
tures had not previously provided. 

The vogue of the elocution teachers faded dismally as soon as it 
was discovered that either complete naturalism or technical pre- 
cision gave certain stage players their feeling of ease. It became 
obvious that an absence of self-consciousness was the only thing to 
make players forget the terror of the microphone and enter into the 
more serious matter of characterization. Such successfully silent 
screen players as Dolores Costello and May McAvoy, who had 
gone in heavily for voice culture, continued to play in a stilted vein 
that proved devastating to their ambitions. Their failure, however, 
pointed a lesson, and the more canny of the stars profited by it. 
Clara Bow, for example, revealed an untrained and pleasantly 
rowdy voice in The Wild Party which, if it did not suggest that 
she would ever be at home in society roles, showed that her voice 
fitted her screen personality with a fine inevitability. In Saturday’s 
Children Corinne Griffith’s voice seems to have shocked a few of 
the critics by the absence of the lyric beauty they naturally associ- 
ated with her presence. To some, however, the utter lack of affecta- 
tion in her tones was more effective than the high school oratory of 
the almost equally lyric Dolores Costello. 

A more spectacular contribution to this new and chaotic dramatic 
form was made by less successful players of many types. There was 
the stage actor who had never registered well in the films; there 
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was the cinema player whose encroaching age kept him from the 
juvenile role that seemed imperative for success; there was the 
established photoplay performer who had lost his vogue and longed 
for any chance to score a comeback. This group supplied the most 
interesting early development in talking progress. A dozen players, 
including veterans like Bessie Love and Betty Compson, suddenly 
discovered that whatever it was that handicapped them in the silent 
films was now unimportant and that they were starting once again 
on even terms with their more successful rivals. They had nothing 
to lose and therefore they plunged in without fear and registered 
excellent portrayals. 

The arrival of the stage actor’s day was perhaps even more sig- 
nificant. The talking picture had introduced a dimension in which 
he was at home. He knew the value of lines and the potentialities 
of their shading and he was, therefore, more immediately at ease 
in a puzzling medium than was his silent rival. Quickly, however, 
the silent players have learned something about the uses of speech 
without forgetting their own cinematic virtues or pictorial correct- 
ness and pantomimic significance. If such players as Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Chester Morris, Paul Munn, indicated that they knew enough 
about the technique of photographic pantomime to be effective in a 
medium that still is, in great part, visual, such definitely cinematic 
players as Anita Page, Clive Brook, Evelyn Brent and Bessie Love, 
on the other hand, showed that screen practitioners were not alto- 
gether lost in the new drama. It is, of course, a bit early to expect 
that any player should have contributed anything as distinctive to 
the new medium as Emil Jannings or Lon Chaney or Adolphe 
Menjou to the old. Those expert veterans were completely cinema 
in their qualities. But the talking motion pictures haven't quite 
decided themselves what they are. They realize in a negative way 
that they can’t follow either form too completely. As long as they 
are thus confused, it is fairly certain that the players will remain | 
puzzled and equally lacking in the definite quality that makes first- | 
rate acting. Most of them are doing pretty well for pioneers. 
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In the recent Sovkino production, New Babylon, from 
which this picture is taken, the directors have attempted to 
show the spirit and temperament of the period of the Paris 
Commune, not by presenting an exact reflection but by the 
use of episodic detail. 

















Mary Dale Clarke 


A DRAMATIC BACKGROUND 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


Assembly Hall of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
Designed by Norman Bel Geddes 


HE power and drama of the modern large advertising agency have been 

beautifully interpreted by Norman Bel Geddes in the new Assembly Hall 
of the J. W alter Thompson Company, New York. 

The Hall is unusually constructed—a T-shape, two stories deep. Skill- 
fully, Mr. Bel Geddes has allowed the lines of the decorating to follow and 
even to accentuate the tallness and narrowness of the space, and has added 
to the spectacular result with a daring use of color. Strips of brass and black 
vitralite glass run from ceiling to floor on cool grey walls. On the mag- 
nificent windows straight curtains of an intense green fall to the floor, full 





























two stories in length. The same 
vivid green covers rather low broad 
armchairs, on a grey carpet. 

At the narrow end of the T-shape, 
towards which the chairs face and 
towards which the lines of the room 
seem to converge, stands an impres- 
sive rostrum in ebony and brass. At 
the other end of the I—the cross- 
piece—is a conference table, also in 
ebony, with brass foundation. The 
entrance to the room is by a balcony 
above this table, with a broad beau- 
tifully proportioned staircase leading 
to the floor below. 

Practical details have been given 
special attention but have not been 
allowed to assert themselves in any 











Looking towards the balcony en- 
The height is spectacularly 
accentuated by the outlining strips of 
brass and black vitralite, and by the 


trance. 


low broad armchairs. 








Staircase leading to conference room. 
In contrast with the cool grey of the 
walls and carpet is the rich green of 
the curtains and upholstery. 


inartistically noticeable manner nor 
detract from the splendid, simple 
lines of the Hall. Radiators and ven- 
tilators are concealed behind deco- 
rative brass. No telephones are vis- 
ible but may be plugged in anywhere 
along the wall. The lights are under 
opaque glass in the ceiling and in the 
walls. These go on slowly with a 
gradually increasing brilliance and 
may be held at whatever intensity is 
desired. One wall area is ingeniously 
equipped with slots for brass rods to 
hold canvas for the display of adver- 
tising material. Another wall area, 
behind the rostrum, becomes a mo- 
tion picture screen when needed. 
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THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 








Costumes 


Lighting Equipment 








COSTUME ur show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS $1437 Broadway, New York 


ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 
Size 20 x 24 
Rosco Colorine liquid dye for coloring 
lamps 
Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatine sheets in 
colors mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Draperies and Settings 


Publishers 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Theatrical Fabrics 








IWEISS & SONS 


MFRS.OP 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 48rd St. New York 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St., N. Y., Bryant 9288-89-90 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 East Lake Street 








Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


156 West 45th St. New York City 
Phones—BRYant 7372-5234 





GLOSSARY OF STAGE LIGHTING 
By STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 
Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of Drama, Yale University 
Contains full information on General Terms of Stage Lighting, Location of Lights, 


Types of Instruments, Switchboard, and 


Theatre workers. 


Paper bound. Price 35 cents. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


Accessories. An invaluable manual for 


Special prices on class orders. 


119 West 57th St., New York City 








Ogle, Tinnin, Brown, Inc. 





Wardman Park Theatre 
Washington, D. C. 
Exclusive Management 


E. H. SOTHERN 


Second Countrywide Tour 
Begins Nov. 4th 





The Junior Theatre at 
Wardman Park Opens Oct. 14th 





STAGE DECORATION & DESIGN 
HOME STUDY COURSE 










in practical designing and execution 
of stage decoration and _ settings 
for the Modern Theatre. Especially 
adapted for Little Theatre workers 
j and all who have not had practical 
training in this highly specialized 
and lucrative branch of the Theatre. 
A fascinating study. with big rewards 
for creative talent. Previous art train- 
ing not necessary. 









Write for prospectus “*B”’ 
STUDIOS OF STAGE DESICN 





SELWYN THEATRE STUDIO BUILDING 
451 FIRST AVE-NEW YORK CITY 
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Special... 


consecutive issues 


of 


‘THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


for only 




















THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 


























Five years ago when The American 
Mercury was started, Mr. Mencken pre- 
dicted that only 10,000 people in America 
would appreciate it. Mr. Mencken was 
wrong. Today there are more than 75,000 
enthusiastic readers. 

You know the high type of magazine 
The American Mercury is. You are fully 
aware that Mr. Mencken is one of the most 
prominent editors in America. Perhaps 
you are not a subscriber. Maybe you 
think $5 a year too much. That is why 
we make this special introductory sub- 
scription offer to you of mine consecutive 
issues of The American Mercury for only $2. 
We want you to see for yourself what this 
magazine really is. This 
offer will not last long and 
we earnestly advise you 
to take advantage of it 
NOW. Just tear out and 
mail the coupon. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Mr. H. L. MENCKEN Alt 50¢ 
. Editor of The American Newsstands 
Please send me one copy of The Ameri- Mercury. One of - Subscription 
can Mercury each month for the next nr = = oe 12 months — 
nine months, beginning with the Sept. — $5.00 
issue. I enclose $2. 
ND SS cc cn sau peaeaniaisuericaesipia ee Muon , MERIC ‘ N 
ee MERCURY 
City State H. L. MENCKEN, EDITOR 
=— ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 











To be published October i: 1929 j 


A BOOK te THEATRES 
JOSEPH URBAN 


Forty-eight plates from original drawings of 
theatres, opera houses, and motion picture 
theatres, already completed or in project. 
Facades, auditoriums, ground plans, etc. 
W ith an introduction by the artist on the 
changing form of the theatre and its place 


in the architecture of the community. 


Imperial Octavo, bound in boards 
covered with handmade paper 


of 
Fr 

\ 
iy 





Edition limited to 1000 copies. Price: $7.50 
200 copies autographed by the artist: Price: $10.00 


Advance subscriptions are invited, and will be 


registered in the order of their receipt. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


119 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Hold Everything 
The Little Show 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


Follow Thru 
The Perfect Alibi | 



































SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 





THE 
STORY OF THE THEATRE 


by Glenn Hughes 
Price, $5.00 











SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 


Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


is made of the opening of a sales office 
and fully equipped plant at the address listed 
below, where a complete line of improved 
standard lighting and sound effect equipment 
will be manufactured for the theatre, motion 
and talking picture industry, little theatre 
groups, schools and universities and for spe- 
cial advertising uses. 


Joseph Levy, who has had twenty years of 
practical production and scientific experimental 


experience in this field of work, will be in full 


charge of all technical branches of the busi- 
ness and will personally specialize in the de- 
velopment of automatic mechanical and elec- 
trical apparatus to meet special requirements. 


Century Lighting 
Equipment, Inc. 


Joseph Levy, Pres. 
Ed. F. Kook, Treas. 


351 West §2nd Street 
New York City 




















YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use of our 
seientifically designed and highly efficient stage light- 
ing units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” 
Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. 

Our “Soft-Edge’”’ group has grown from two sizes 
of incandescent Spot Lights to at present include 
Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These modern units 
are all giving new and unique features to the art 
of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 























Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 

29 West 47th Street 
New York City 


RECENT SUCCESSES ABROAD 
BERKELEY SQUARE 








John Balderston . ‘ ‘. . ‘ . $2.50 
TO WHAT RED HELL 

Percy Robinson . . ‘ ‘ ° 7 
LADY WITH A LAMP 

Reginald Berkeley ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘ ° 1.25 
MRS. MOONLIGHT 

Benn Levy . ° ‘ > ‘ ° 1.25 
MANY WATERS 

Monckton Hoffe . > . r > . 1.25 
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A Thought on 
Country Clothes 


HE Major is often amused by the exaggerated air 
of nonchalance which so many men affect 
in the country. His personal preference 

runs to apparel which, while frankly more 

carefree than in town, is nevertheless 
impeccable for the occasion. 





His ideas on country clothes have been 
reproduced with the utmost fidelity 
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Textile in yellows and browns 


c*tdeline de Desc Ine. 
Modern Trterior 


New Yok 
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